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Troninc GLove.—Unpber Part. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIV., Figs. 43-45. 





Troninc GLove.—Urprer Part. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No, XIV., Figs. 43-45. 


THE NEED FOR TRAINING WOMEN. 


‘RAINED women—whatever may be the occupation 
which they follow—possess a value which their un- 
trained sisters, however great their willingness to do well, 
can never equal. Moreover, a trained woman can always 
obtain remunerative occupation. Miss Nightingale says, 
‘* People cry out and deplore the unremunerative employ- 
ment for women. The true want is the other way. Wo- 
, men, really trained, and capable for good work, can com- 
and stretch around these tacks a double thread of twine, ere ice mand any-wages or salaries.” This is about the employ- 
so that four rows of twine shall lie parallel, two threads of pete rs gira ae ment of nursing; and it is true about all ‘other occupa- 
twine in each row. These rows are worked in point de Troninc Mar. tions. Even the overcrowded™ranks of teachers bear dis- 
reprise, as shown by the illustration on page 788. Having tinct witness to the fact that the trained governesses (of 


Ironing Mat. 


Tuis mat will be foupd very convenient in ironing to 
rub off the starch which collects on the iron from damp 
starched clothing. It is made of twine, and consists of 
single strips worked in point de reprise and joined by a 
kind of cross stitch. ‘The outer edge is ornamented with 
a threefold row of picots crocheted of twine.. For making 
the point de reprise strips take a wooden frame correspond- 
ing in size to the length desired for the mat, drive four 
small tacks a sixth of an inch apart on two opposite sides, 





completed the requisite number of strips join them with single 
twine in the manner shown by the illustration. For the trim- 
ming of the outer edge crochet, next, a double picot row, each 
picot composed of six-chain and one single crochet in the first 
of the six. The picots must alternate, one turning inward and 
the next outward. On this row crochet another row of picots, 
each separated by one chain, so that the upper picots of the 
former row form the middle row of the edge. 

Another illustration on page 788 shows a different kind of 
mat designed for the same purpose. This is worked in single 
crochet, always putting the needle 
through both. the upper veins Of the 
stitches of the former row, and in 
raised double crochet. These double 
stitches are worked in the manner de- 
scribed for crochet fringe for tidies, 

Fig. 2, Harper’s Bazar, No. 46. 
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whom there are so few) are in a demand which 


necessary for its accomplishment, it 
ith no half will or intention. They 
serious about their work. ‘They must 
not expect that they can have all the pleasures 
to be enjoyed by idle people and all the advant- 
ages that accrue to busy ones. It is not possible 
to be butterflies and bees at one and the same 
moment. Life is too serious to be wasted in fri- 


pation. 


they use it well. As they become capable of do- 
ing work they will find a pleasure and an interest 
in it which will make up for the difficulties en- 
countered in acquiring the power of performing 
it. They will be saved from the blank ennui of 
the lives which idle women endure, and will be- 
come members of society of yalue to themselves 
and others. But let them rémember that for all 
this training is essential. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, OcroBer 10, 1868. 


Ia The first of a series of. 
Plates of the FALL AND WI 
pared in Paris by the of the MODE 
ILLUSTREE expressly for R’S BAZAR, will 
be presented to our readers in an early Number. . 
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PRESUMING ON AFFECTION. 


T certainly will not do to rely altogether upon 
the force of natural affection, if in fact there 
is any such thing. Benjamin Franklin, as we 
all recollect, tested its existence in his mother, 
by presenting himself to her, after a long sepa- 
ration, as a stranger. She failed to recognize 
him, and he came to the conclusion, contrary 
to his previous belief, that there was no natu- 
ral affection. 
Though we may not all be disposed to accept 
the result of Franklin’s test as an ultimate deci- 
sion of the question, we can not deny, whether 


the origin of family attachment be instinctive . 


or not, that its force depends greatly upon cul- 
tivation. This it would be well never to for- 
get, taking care not to presume too much upon 
the mere natural ties of relationship. There is 
more family happiness destroyed by this pre- 
sumption than by any other single cause what- 
soever. There is unquestionably a strong co- 
herency given to the family bond by the press- 
ure of social obligation, and to this may be 
added whatever tenacity may inhere from the 
natural affection supposed by many to exist. 
But with all this, it is not prudent to-rely upon 
either the duty or the instinct of conjugal, pa- 
rental, or filial love. 

Rousseau has said that it is never safe: to 
place our affections, however strong, in oppo- 
sition to our selfish interests, however weak ; 
and he illustrates the danger and the fatal con- 
sequences by an incident in his own life. His 
father showed every mark of paternal love to 
him, until, by the death of his mother, Rous- 
seau became heir to a small property. He now 
showed an apparent dislike of his son, and al- 
lowed him to leave his home forever without a 
protest, and without a settlement, as Rousseau 
avows, of the maternal legacy. 

‘There are some—we hope there are many— 
who have such a high sense of duty that they 
will perform it for its own sake, and without re- 
gard to personal inclinations or interests. Still 
it is not wise to separate duty from pleasure, as 
is often forcibly done. ‘There are parents who 
seem to think that the disagreeable is an essen- 
tial element of domestic virtue. They assume 
relatively to their children a constant air of 
severity, and never impose a duty without the 
threat of a pemalty. Their household gods are 
cruel deities, only to be appeased by the sacri- 
fice of the young and tender, by the tears, lam- 
entations, and painful contortions of childhood. 
Home thus associated with pains and penalties 
may still retain a strong hold upon the heart of 
youth, for it is home withal; but it is prepos- 
terous to suppose that its good influence has 
been strengthened and not weakened by the 
remembered pangs of suffering. 

Wives and husbands are apt also to presume 
too much upon their mutual obligation. In their 
case it will be hardly pretended that there is a 
resource of natural affection wherewith to prop 
the heart in every shock of violence, or repair 
each damage of neglect. Marriage surely is 
a conventional affair, originating in a mutual 
agreeableness, and depending entirely for its 
continued happiness upon the ability of each 
to administer to the other's pleasure. Yet hus- 
bands and wives not seldom are seen galling 





each other’s neck by pulling, like two ill- 
matched hounds, as hard and contrariwise 
upon the common chain as if they believed 
it incapable of giving way. Married people 
should recollect that the obligation to be mu- 
tually agreeable in its widest sense, in small as 
well as in great things, does not end with the 
last day of the honey-moon. It is more par- 
ticularly in matters which may be deemed pet- 
ty, though they are never so considered before 
marriage, that married people are apt to dis- 
regard their mutual obligations. A man and 
wife are proverbially less courteous to each 
other than an unmarried pair. The secret 
marriage of a couple was disclosed by the fact 
that on the dame dropping her handkerchief 
the cavalier made no effort to pick it up. His 
want of politeness proved beyond a doubt that 
he was that uncourteous creature—a husband. 
In dress and verbal courtesy married people 
are wont to be exceedingly careless. The su- 
perfine miss becomes the slouchy madame, and 
the nice-spoken young man the boisterous mas- 
ter of the house. If they desire to remain to- 
gether we commend them not to limit their mu- 
tual agreeableness, as regards the smallest mat- 
ters, to the first six weeks of their marriage, but 
to continue perpetually sweet in manner and 
neat in dress. 





THE WEAKER SEX. 


HERE are a great many women who seem 
disposed to accept the title of weaker sex, 
and conform their characters to it in every re- 
spect. This term, however, like softer, gen- 
tler, or tamer as is meant, and other expres- 
sions of the same sort, were first applied by man 
to woman to indicate his ownaffected superior- 
ity. They are words of pity which scantily 
cover a meaning of scorn. They were never 
intended as compliments, and should not be ac- 
cepted as such, 

Women are in no sense—physically, moral- 
ly, or intellectually—less strong by nature than 
man. ‘They have as large a sum of strength in 
each respect as he, although the particulars of 
which it is composed are different. The thread- 
ing of a needle is as great a proof of physical 
superiority as the wielding of a crow-bar. If 
man has the broader grasp and stouter muscle, 
the woman has the greater delicacy of touch 
and precision of movement. There may be as 
much strength in the one as in the other, though 
its nature is totally different. 

Many women have, however, unfortunately 
we repeat, accepted weakness as an essential of 
their nature. . We thus find them doing their 
best to enfeeble, and reduce themselves to at- 
tenuated ghosts of humanity hardly to be seen 
or felt. They have been impressed with such 
an artificial horror of the substantial that they 
will make any sacrifice of health and comfort to 
avoid it, Thus they tighten their waists, they 
squeeze their toes, they starve their stomachs, 
they blanch their faces, and shut themselves up 
indoors without light and exercise until they 
become almost disembodied. 

They have such an aversion to the least in- 
dication of the ruddy hue of health that they con- 
ceal it with chalk and paint, and to the activity 
of vigor that they affect a languor when they have 
itnot. They reach their ideal of a perfect wo- 
man when they have reduced themselves to the 
fewest possible pounds avoirdupois, diminished 
their power of locomotion to the minimum nec- 
essary to getting in and out of a carriage with 
the aid of a helping arm, whitened their faces 
to the pallor of disease, and accomplished the 
feat of a daily headache in the morning and a 
fainting fit at night. 

A claim to the title of the weaker sex may 
thus be made good, but at a fearful sacrifice of 
health, happiness, and—according to all unper- 
verted taste—loveliness too. Women should 
scorn all such enfeebling appellatives as insults 
to their nature, and strive, in accordance with 
their original organization, to become robust 
physically, morally, and intellectually. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 


On Beeping nat. @ 
EAR READER,—I was driving 6n Friday 
afternoon with my friend Peter Paul Pry, 
and we were enjoying the soft air and the love- 
ly view near the beautiful village of Assyria, in 
Westchester County. The clouds were very 
heavy, sweeping across the heavens in magnif- 
icent folds, and our view of the landscape was 
panoramic, for the road lay across the famous 
spur of the Andes which extends into the pleas- 
ant county watered by the Amazonian Bronx. 
Pe i liarly susceptible to fine 
sce! ways finer under striking 
a ; and he was, so to speak, 
wholly abandoned to his enjoyment of the scene, 
so that I was obliged more than once to remind 
him that he held the reins, and was responsible 
for our necks. 

“Do you see,” said Pry to me, ‘‘that cloud 
in the west fringed with sunlight, and just 
touching the top of Chimborazo? Iremember 
precisely such an effect among the Alps. We 
had left the Weissenstein in the morning, and 
went cheerily along the valley of the Aar— 
Excuse me, Bachelor, if I pause to pay a trib- 





ute to the most charming of traveling compan- 
ions. Oh Juliet, how far away and unreal are 
the days in which thou seemedst to me more 
beautiful than Helen of Troy, more an angel of 
mercy than Mrs. Fry or Miss Dix! How the 
morning breeze of blank years ago—for why 
should I obtrude needless details ?—lifted those 
golden locks, while those ‘sweetest eyes were 
ever seen’ turned not unkindly upon the most 
unworthy—” : ; 

“Hi! hi! Hold on! Pry! Take care! 
What the deuce is it?” exclaimed I, as the 
horse shied and our carriage seemed to be lurch- 
ing sideways. 

‘* Bow-wow-wow! Bow-wow-wow!” 

Pry’s hat flew off, and he pulled violently 
at the reins, and ejaculated something which 
sounded to me like d—mn—tion, or words to 
that effect; while I clung manfully to the seat, 
and, gradually collecting myself, saw a huge 
dog standing in the road in front of a farm- 
house and barking at us furiously, while our 
horse was thoroughly alarmed and tried des- 
perately to run. After a short struggle Mr. 
Pry was victorious, and we resumed our drive 
peacefully, But he was in no humor to finish 
the little romance of his youth upon which he 
had entered, and the story of which had had 
rather a ridiculous interruption. 

But during ali the time that the dog was 
barking at us and frightening the horse, the 
owner, a hulking clodhopper, stood in his door 
staring at us and not even speaking to the dog. 

“Why don’t you call your beast off, you stu- 
pid oaf?” shouted Pry as soon as he could com- 
mand the situation. 

The oaf grinned and stared, with his hands 
in his pockets, and said nothing. Of course 
every body who passes is exposed to the assault 
of that cur. Some day a high-spirited horse 
will go by, drawing or perhaps bearing some 
incomparable Juliet. He will be maddened by 
the snarling brute; he will run, leap, rear; and 
the neck, slim as Anne Boleyn’s, will be— 
No, I can not contaip myself. I repeat what I 
have before said, that it is the duty of the grand 
inquest of the neighborhood to present people 
who keep wild beasts at large and liable to fall 
upon innocent passengers as the most unmiti- 
gated nuisance, to be abated without delay. 

I was speaking of this little incident at Tom 
Touchy’s, where I happened in to tea the next 
evening. Tom is a good fellow, who married 
Patience Jones a few years ago, They have a 
little rural box in Westchester, less than ten 
thousand miles from the banks of the Bronx, 
where they pass every summer. My story was 
heard with the utmost sympathy. Mrs, Touchy 
agreed that it was horrible tothink of; and oh! 
if poor Mr. Pry had had his neck broken, or his 
én, or his limb—for so the ingenuous Mrs. 
Touchy chooses to call leg. ‘‘ And indeed, 
yes, to be sure,” said she, suddenly remember- 
ing that I had also been in the same peril with 
Mr, Pry; ‘‘ah, yes, Mr. Bachelor, how sorry I 
should have been if any thing had happened to 
you!” : 

I don’t know why it was, but something in 
her tone or manner, or in his own humor, irri- 
tated my friend Tom, and he made a series of 
half sneering, contemptuous remarks at his 
wife who sat silent and coloring and droop- 
ing, until the tears came into her eyes. But I 
saw that she was determined not to seem con- 
scious of ill-treatment before me. I must say 
that Tom was surly and snappish toward his 
wife to an abominable degree. The word 
‘*limb” had evidently offended him, and he 
rung an endless sarcastic change upon it. 
‘*My dear Bachelor, don’t spill your tea 
upon your limb, and don’t strike against the 
limb of the table. You had better spread your 
handkerchief upon your limb; don’t you think 
so, Patience, my dear? By-the-by, Bachelor, 
the new fashion in trowsers, I observe, is to have 
them fit close to the limb, But very few men 
of our acquaintance have handsome limbs, have 
they, Patience, my dear?” 

So he snapped and snarled at her in the most 
petulant tone—not with good-natured raillery, 
but with the most offensive air of contempt. 
His conduct not only suddenly stopped my lit- 
tle story as effectually as the dog’s barking 
stopped the romance of Peter Paul Pry, but it 
put an end to all conversation whatever. Indeed 
it presently began to seem to me very much the 
same thing. I felt as uncomfortable at Tom 
Touchy’s tea-table as I had felt insecure in the 
carriage; and when I took leave, which I did 
very soon, and felt very glad too to be clear of 
that gloomy and ill-tempered head of a family, 
I asked myself as I walked home what essential 
difference there was between the oaf standing at 
his door and suffering his dog to attack a pas- 
senger and Tom Touchy sitting at his own table 
and allowing his bad manners to attack a friend 
and drive him out of his house? Bachelor, said 
I to myself, there are many kinds of barking 
dogs, and the worst is not the four-legged spe- 
cies. 

Must I, alas! call the fashionable Aurea an 
oaf also? Is it possible that a lady who prides 
herself upon being the very queen of society ; 
who goes to England and passes weeks at the 
country seats of noblemen; who speaks French 
and Italian so nimbly, and reads so many of the 
new books; who gives such dinners and knows 
the most comme il faut shade in gloves; is it, I 


say, possible that this paragon keeps dogs to 
snarl and bark at quiet travelers? Even so.. 
She does it. There is in this respect a very 
striking resemblance between the superb Aurea 
2 pkin of whom we were speaking. 
: er she keeps dogs; and you think 
that it is a very proper and pretty thing to be- 
hold a gracious lady proceeding to the Park at- 
tended by a King Charles with a broad blue 
ribbon, as if he were, excepting the ribbon, a 
dukeling incognito; or by an Italian grey- 
hound with a neat blanket, bound with blue or 
red as the case may be, and a magnificent let- 
ter A embroidered in the corner. But I do 
not speak of such animals. Why any woman 
should wish to play at dolls in that manner I 
can not imagine. Yet I see that some women, 
and often very charming ones, do, and I am si- 
lent. I am silent, but I reserve my rights. If, 
upon entering the drawing-room, one of these 
advances to the assafalt of my heels or 
‘dOMOE hesitate to defend myself 
with she Weapons that nature has provided. I 
kick lustily and leave consequences to Heaven. 
If I also leave the enemy upon the field I am 
resigned. If the mistress darkens her face and 
refuses me at the door forever after, Iam equal 
to that fortune. I am willing to be the Curtius 
to leap into this horrible canine gulf to save de- 
cent society. 

But the dogs of which I speak are more fe- 
rocious than the King Charleses and the grey- 
hounds; and the passengers upon whom they 
fall are not people in the parlor, but in the kitch- 
en. To drop metaphor, the manners of Aurea 
rend her domestics as blood-hounds tear slaves. 
So hard, so cold, so contemptuous to them, as 
if they were caterpillars or spiders; so taking 
for granted that they intend to lie, and cheat, 
and steal; her conduct is derogatory to human 
nature. Her domestics have a much more 
deadly feeling of enmity for Aurea than Pry 
and I had for our oaf of the Andes in West- 
chester. “And when I hear her denounce the 
treatment of the Hindoos and the Irish by the 
English a hundred years ago, I think of the 
poor, friendless, consumptive chamber-maid to 
whom she gives no quarter, whom she never 
consoles with the proofs of warm human and 
sisterly sympathy, and I am tempted to cry 
aloud, ‘Thou art the woman!” I would rath- 
er Aurea had a body-guard of Italian grey- 
hounds, and a drawing-room full of wretched 
little pug-nosed King Charleses, than that she 
should keep such a pack of hounds to hunt in- 
nocent travelers; and should she chance to 
read these words, I will not equivocate, I say 
frankly—Yes, Madame, I do mean you. It is 
you who stand by unconcerned while your fierce 
dogs fall upon strangers, but fellow-beings. 

And would you believe that Jeffreys—yes, 
even Jeffreys—keeps a whole pack? He is ap- 
parently the mildest of men. He stoops a lit- 
tle in a scholarly way, and he can no longer 
conceal that he is the editor of the new Review. 
He keeps-his dogs for service in its pages, and 
tremendous service they do. I am very glad 
that I am not an author. IfI were, I should 
always hear the baying of those hounds of Jef- 
freys in the distance, and feel like a frightened 
fawn whenever I sat composing poetry, or phi- 
losophy, or history. Some placid poet passes— 
call him poetaster, if you choose—and when you 
have gratified yourself sufficiently in that way, 
tell me if every body who is not Shakespeare, 
or Dante, or Homer, is to be snuffedsout? Be- 
cause of Etna and Vesuvius, shall thére be no 
pretty bonfire in our garden? Some placid 
poet passes, and Jeffreys stands at his door 
with his hands plunged into his pockets, and 
out rush his great dogs, and bark, and growl, 
and bite the luckless passenger. ‘‘ Do you call 
this stuff poetry ?” cries Jeffreys, and he pours 
out all kinds of sarcasm and ridicule upon the 
luckless poet, like a chamber-maid in old Edin- 
burgh emptying slops from a window upon the 
passer-by. Criticism is a noble art, but sym- 
pathy is anobler. Let the one elevate the oth- 
er. Justice is divine, but mercy isdiviner. If 
justice were done—good lack, brother Jeffreys! 

No; I do not ask you to say that naught is 
every thing and every thing is naught. I do 
not ask you to praise Martin Farquhar Tup- 
per’s poetry; I do not say that you shall not 
make fun of it—how can you help it? It makes 
fun of itself. But, for Heaven’s sake, good 
farmer at your door, remember that even tramps 
have calves to their legs, and that the ankles of 
beggars are sensitive. Bear always in mind 
that the traveler is a man—think of him, not 
of yourself, good master of the hounds, and no 
dhmage will be done. When I read the early 
Blackwood and its various modern imitations I 
merely go to a bull-fight. Here are animals 
teased. and tortured for the amusement of the 
populace—for no other purpose under heaven. 
The criticisms are written to show how smart 
the writers are, and to make the readers laugh. 
That is the manner of Jeffreys, master of the 
critical hounds. He keeps dogs not to preserve 
his sheep but to bark at travelers and bite their 
legs—or limbs, if Mrs. Touchy prefers. And, 
upon the whole, I think that I had rather be 
driving with Peter Paul Pry and attacked by 
the Westchester mastiff, than a writer of books 
and articles, and bitten by the blood-hounds of 
Jeffreys. 

My dear reader, life is short. 









Let me beg 
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you to reflect. Do not put off-the inquiry by 
thinking of Tom Touchy, of Aurea, and of Jef- 
freys; but ah! remembering how many canine 
breeds there are, ask yourself the solemn, the 
momentous question: Do I keep dogs, and do I 
stand idly by while they bite my neighbor's legs ? 
Your anxious friend, 
An OLp BacHELor. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FALL MANTLES. 


UR readers at a distance are asking for 
instructions about fall mantles. We tell 
them in reply that the universal adoption of short 
costumes for the street is rapidly doing away with 
extra over-garments, A lady no longer finds it 
necessary to provide herself each season with a 
separate wrapping, since her suits are complete 
in themselves, each with its own wrapping, made 
of heavy or light material, as the weather re- 
quires. The cloak stores find their occupation 
gone, and have become costume stores, devoting 
their best work-women to making suits. Instead 
of the variety of silk and faille wrappings usually 
imported at this season only a few new patterns 
are brought out. These are scarf-shaped with 
baschlik hoods, Watteau casaques with a broad 
pleat in the back, or the long polonaise with 
capes. The trimming is pleatings of the ma- 
terial in frills, or the flat marquise ruche sewed 
at top and bottom. Cashmere is more stylish 
than silk. It is made in baschlik mantles and 
in large circulars with capes, trimmed with lace 
or fringe. Braiding embroidery, and a little jet 
may be used on cashmere. 


PLUSH JACKETS. 


Some very dressy plush jackets are made in 
the bright Alexandra blue, garnet, and French 
gray. ‘They are short and jaunty, fitting the 
figure closely, are slightly wadded, and trimmed 
with satin piping or silk cord. A hood cut in 
two points from which long tassels are pendent 
is a stylish addition. White buttons of velvet or 
pearl. ‘The cost varies from $30 to $40. 


CLOTH CLOAKS. 


Cloth cloaks are gored pelisses or tight-fitting 
basquines with capes or a hood, and are to be 
used as the upper garment of suits. As the 
prices are high, often reaching $200 for what 
appears to be a very simple garment, but few 
persons will care to buy more than one during 
the season. It is therefore best to be content 
with a black cloak that may be worn with petti- 
coats of every color. The gay, warm-looking 
garnet cloth, a novelty this winter, the rich Hum- 
boldt purple, the dead-leaf brown, and the soft 
violet-gray are very alluring in their beauty, but 
will neither combine nor contrast well with other 
colors, and are too conspicuous to be worn all 
winter, 


TRIMMINGS. 


Scarcely a cloak is shown without fringe on 
some part of it. A new fringe has slender, pear- 
shaped pendants. The wide netted heading is 
suitable for velvet, and is in favor with old ladies. 
Bullion cords and tassel fringe are more dressy. 
Faille and satin are pleated in a variety of ways 
for frills and ruches, and as a heading for fringe. 
Six or eight bands of satin the color of the cloth, 
cross-cut, half an inch wide, are stitched on at 
both edges. Wider bands have several rows of 
stitching, done with accuracy, in straight lines. 
Flat satin braid of different widths is newer than 
folds. Buttons, both small and large, are used 
in profusion. The wide serge or military braid 
is serviceable on plain garments. Velvet bands 
cut bias from the piece are piped with faille or 
satin. ‘Tassels of ual:length and grelots of 
passementerie adorn the, hoods'and capes. Ro- 
settes and triple bows of satin of faille, or both 
together, are features of the Watteau casaque. 


MODELS. 

The handsomest model in cloth is a polonaise 
of heavy purple beaver, fitting the waist as close- 
ly asa dress. Pleats are introduced in the back 
of the skirt to give sufficient fullness of tournure. 
The skirt reaches just below the knee, and is 
looped at the sides by passementerie ornaments 
with long pendants. The trimming, of black 
Russian lamb-skin, forms a collar that does 
away with the necessity of furs. It is bertha 
shaped, covering the shoulders. Fringe at the 
edge. ‘The belt is also of the wavy black fur, 
and a three-inch band surrounds the garment. 
The price is $200. 

A stylish casaque of bear’s-ear garnet beaver 
is short, tight-fitting, and double-breasted. ‘Two 
groups of satin bands, six in a group and each 
band half an inch wide, are stitched around this 
garment. Large square pockets at the side. 
Narrow coat-sleeves. . Price $75. 

A black basquine has velvet fronts and back 
of satin. Guipure lace and satin ruches trim this 
unique garment. Price $150. A black ribbed 
cloth is a gored circular with large cape. Price 
$75. Another is a polonaise with cape and 
pointed hood. Trimming of knots of faille and 
fringe. Price $60. 


CARRIAGE WRAPS AND SHAWLS. 


Heavy plaid flannels, a yard and a half wide 
at $2 a yard, are made up into extra carriage 
cloaks. ‘These are serviceable for traveling, and 
are worn over suits on cool mornings on the prom- 
enade. ‘The royal Stuart plaid, the M‘Gregor, 
M‘Farlane, Rob Roy, and plaids of every clan 
are in favor. Ladies of quiet tastes choose large 
blocks of black and white, or the irregular blue 
and green plaid. Gay young misses wear the 
b ight colors in which Highlanders delight. The 
shape is a gored circular, pointed behind and at 
the sides, with arm-holes concealed by a large 
cape with pointed fold forming a hood. Folds 





| 


of satin and fringe of the several colors of the 
plaid form the trimming. The price asked is 
from $16 to $35. 

Woolen shawls, soft as merino but very heavy, 
are in stripes and plaid. The stripes are wide 
and regular bars of black, scarlet, and gold to- 
gether, or the broken Roman stripe with all the 
hues of the rainbow. $18. The chlamys, of 


. which we have already spoken, a cashmere cir- 


cular laden with colored embroidery and ap- 
pliqué, is a gorgeous opera cloak to be worn later 
in the winter. Shawl-shaped garments with an 
Arab fold are trimmed with fringe and black 
lace. White plush with pink or blue stripes, 
having the effect of fringe, is sold for evening 
wraps at $10 a yard, double width. 


PLAIDS. 


For several seasons large invoices of plaid goods 
have been thrown upon the market here, and mer- 
chants anxious to sell have declared plaids would 
prevail; but they were never seen except in the 
shop windows or on school-girls, and it became 
a problem to know what was done with the plaids, 
Again it is affirmed we are to be arrayed like 
Scotchmen; and as our Parisian sisters have con- 
ceived a fancy for northern fashions, it is prob- 
able we will have at least a short reign of this gay 
attire for demi-toilette. It can never be full 
dress. The modistes just returned from Paris 
report as among their importations Highland 
costumes for morning promenades and travel- 
ing, which we describe below. They are also 
using plaid poplins, silk, and velvet, as trimming, 
“but very carefully,” say the modistes; ‘‘not 
broad bands of plaid, but narrow cords, piping, 
and binding.” 

The heavy poplin reps, with thick raised cords, 
silk and wool together, are the handsomest plaids. 
They are a yard wide at $2. Smooth poplins in 
plaids of all the clans are from $1 10 to $1 50 
double fold. All-wool flannels in large plaids 
for cloaks, and in smaller checks for children, 
are from $2 to $3.a yard. 

A traveling costume of Parisian make is of 
large plaid, irregular, blue and green together. 
It has two skirts, a ten-inch flounce bias, and 
pleated on the lower skirt, three folds of the ma- 
terial piped with black silk on the upper skirt. 
Short full sacque with belt, caught up with ro- 
settes at the sides and back. A scarf of the ma- 
terial, half a yard wide, is knotted on the right 
shoulder, and tied loosely under the left arm. 

Another French suit, marked $200, has a 
skirt of royal Stuart plaid, narrow, only four 
widths, bordered with a pleating half a yard 
deep, cut in saw teeth at the bottom edge. A 
corsage of plaid is tight-fitting in the back, with 
four deep pleats on each side of the front from 
belt to shoulder, lapping toward the right. ‘This 
much of the suit may be used as a break fast dress. 
A long polonaise of black ottoman reps, square 
in front, round at the back, trimmed with bias 
bands piped with plaid, and variegated fringe, 
completes it for the street. Rosettes of passe- 
menterie, in which plaid is introduced, loop the 
skirt. An elbow cape has a hood lined with 
plaid. 

Among other costumes were two of a new 
garnet and leaf-brown velours, checkered instead 
of in straight reps. Wide marquise ruches of 
satin on the skirt extend above the knee. Short 
polonaise, tight in the waist, with added fullness 
in the skirt to form a panier puff. The lower 
edge of the puff was formed by gathering the 
end of the polonaise beneath the trimming. 


STRIPED DRESSES AND PETTICOATS. 


The zebra-striped dresses are growing into fa- 
vor. Handsome striped poplins, woolen and 
satin together, blue, gold, green, and garnet, 
with black, are a yard wide, at $2 50. A good 
material not so heavy is $1 65 a yard. Enxcel- 
lent all-wool poplins are shown at $1 a yard in 
inch-wide stripes for skirts, and narrower stripes 
of the same color and material for the over-dress. 
Modistes announce among their expected novel- 
ties striped velvets as the climax of extrava- 
gance in petticoats, The velvet skirts are trim- 
med with bias folds of the silk of the over-dress, 
and the dress with folds of the velvet petticoat. 

The seamless boulevard skirts are in new 
colors, softer material, with new borders like 
appliqué, and are from a dollar to a dollar and 
a half cheaper than last year’s prices. Balmorals 
have broad Roman stripes, and a new pattern in 
imitation of the borders on camel’s-hair shawls. 


PERFUMED CORSETS. 


New corsets of good shape and make are of 
strong yet thin coutil, less clumsy than the thick 
corset jeans. The whalebones are in cases stitch- 
ed on the outside, leaving a smooth surface next 
the body, a great comfort to corset wearers. A 
novel feature in these new stays is a perfume in 
the whalebone cases that counteracts the disa- 
greeable odor emitted by whalebone when warmed 
by the natural heat of the body. This perfume 
remains permanently, and is said to be applied 
to these corsets under the superintendence of 
Eugene Rimmel, perfumer to Queen Victoria. 
The price ranges from $2 50 to $5. Another 
novelty is the crinoline corset for dancing. It 
is of crinoline or canvas, manufactured for the 
purpose, thin, cool, and comfortable for crowded 
receptions. It is made in three horizontal pieces, 
clasping the waist tightly, with graceful slope on 
the hips and bust. They are sold at the low 
price of $3. There has been a marked reduction 
in the price of corsets lately. Handsomely em- 
broidered corsets are sold at $4. 


NEW CRINOLINE AND PANIERS, 

A new crinoline called the ‘‘ Elite Petite” has 
awell-arranged panier produced by a stout, curved 
spring of combination metal in the back, with a 
straight tongue resting on the corset to hold the 
panier in place. This is much better than the 
ordinary steel spring panier, which loses its elas- 





ticity and gets out of shape. It is also a protec- 
tion to the spine, as it supports the entire weight 
of theskirts. The trail to this skirt is very slight. 
Price $2 50. A panier of this shape detached 
from the skirt is sold separately. 


SWISS APRONS. 


The imported Swiss aprons at $5 aré trimmed 
with tiny tucks or appliqué folds, stitched or in 
braid patterns, medallions of Valenciennes, and 
lace borders. Bands and pockets are lined with 
ribbon to display the work on them. Bretelles 
of lace and ribbon pass over the shoulder. In- 
fants’ bibs, shaped like large round collars, are 
made of diagonal tucks of Swiss muslin, separated 
by insertion and lace. ‘These are more orna- 
mental than useful, and are sold at $3. 


TORTOISE SHELL AND JET. 


Instead of tawdry French gilt and wooden 
jewelry for morning toilette we have a return of 
plain jet and tortoise shell in massive blocks, 
cubical pendants, bars, and crescent shapes. 
Combs, brooch, ear-rings, buttons, and bracelets 
aremadeen suite, and engraved with gold in Greek 
patterns, initials, or monograms. Sets of plain 
tortoise shell, of very fine quality, are sold for 
$16. These are only the pin and ear-rings. 
Tuck combs having broad straight bands of shell 
are from $6 to $12. 


PORTEMONNAIES, ETC. 


Pale blue leather is a novelty more fashionable 
for pocket-books than the buff or russet color. 
Chatelaines for needle-work of this new blue are 
$5. A treasure to ladies when shopping or trav- 
eling alone is a leather belt with a small bag at- 
tached, divided into separate compartments fur- 
nished with pencil and tablets for memoranda, a 
portemonnaie, and sewing utensils. Price $8. 

For information received we are indebted to 
the courtesy of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co. ; Lorp & Tay.or ; 
James A. Hearn & Son; Kirpy & Co.; and 
Mesdames Diepen & BaILLarD. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue late Governor Tuomas H. Seymovr, of 
Connecticut, was in many respects one of the best 
specimens of New England character. Well edu- 
cated, modest, liberal, simple in his habits (six 
hundred dollars a year he used to say was sufli- 
cient for his wants), and discharging with mark- 
ed ability the various high offices he was called 
upon to fill, it was no wonder that as Minister 
to Russia he at once became one of the prime 
personal favorites of NicHOLAS and ALEXANDER, 
and that after six years of service he returned ° 
home laden with presents from them such as no 
foreign minister of this government had received 
before, or has received since. In his modest par- 
lor stood the famous table given to him by Nicuo- 
Las, the top of which is of solid malachite, about 
six feet long by three feet wide, and worth, un- 
der the hammer, thirty thousand dollars—the 
only such table on this continent. On the table 
lay that magnificent volume, about three feet 
square, containing a pictorial history of the coro- 
nation of ALEXANDER, each face a portrait, the 
whole colored and bound in a style of unsur- 
passed skill and elegance. Of this work only 
fifty copies were printed, after which the plates 
were destroyed by order of the Emperor. One 
of his first acts on reaching St. Petersburg was 
to seek out impecunious Americans detained in 
that city, some in prison, pay their debts, and 

rovide for their _ e home. When Colonel 

ANSOM, of the New England Ninth, was shot 

down, Seymour led the charge against Chapul- 
tepec, and pulled down with his own hand the 
flag that floated on the Mexican fortress. A 
massive monument is to be erected to his mem- 
ory. - 
—Colonel FitzGERALD, editor of the Phila- 
delphia City Jtem, has another new play, ‘‘ Wolves 
at Bay,” nearly ready for production. Within a 
year past Colonel F. has written five plays, and 
bids fair to become one of the most prolific as 
he is one of the most successful of American 
dramatists. 

—Mrs. Myra BRADWELL, of Chicago, proposes 
to publish in that city a paper to be devoted en- 
tirely to law intelligence, to be called the Legal 
News. Her husband is County Judge. 

—Mr. Lester WALLACK is biographied in the 
October Galaxy. He was born in Hudson Street 
in this city, and is therefore a sort of English 
Knickerbocker. His wife, a lady of much beau- 
ty and gentleness, is a sister of JoHN MILLAIs, 
the celebrated painter; she has four children 
— ARTHUR, FLORENCE, CHARLES, and HAROLD 
—charming boughs of the parent tree. His 
youngest brother, CHARLES, who was in the 
First Madras, Indian Army, died in New York. 
His second brother, Harry, is a captain in the 
British Army, having served with much distinc- 
tion in the Ninth and Seventy-seventh regi- 
ments. He fought through the Sikh campaign, 
and wears a mae and three clasps for Sobraon. 
He is now Governor of Millbank Prison, and at- 
tuched to the royal household in the Queen’s 
body-guard, composed of picked officers, who 
must all have won decorations. 

—The old LonereLLow house still stands in 
Portland, Maine, overshadowed on one side by 
the Preble House, and on the other by a block 
of stores. It seems like some —" relic of 
the past shrinking from public gaze. lt is now 
and has always been, in the occupancy of the 
LONGFELLOW family, and still preserves its old- 
fashioned interior arrangements. Some of the 
furniture dates back nearly seventy years to the 
time when the poet’s father first went to house- 
keeping. On the walls hang a picture of the 
poet as he appeared in his college days, and 
also of his uncle Wadsworth. The poet’s great- 
grandfather came to Portland in 1745 to open a 
grammar-school at the invitation of the town, 
and was the ancestor of all of that name that 
now reside in or have gone out of Portland. 

—At his own request General Hooker has 
been ordered before the Retiring Board, now in 


session in this city, for examination as to the | 
oe of his being placed on the Retired ; 
ist. The General has been quite intirm for two , 


years past, and the recent death of his excellent 
and accomplished wife must have tended to ag- 
gravate his ailments. 

—The editorship of the London Saturday Re- 








view has been conferred upon Mr. Pature Har- 
woop, formerly a Unitarian preacher and assist- 
ant to Mr. W. J. Fox. He was long assistant 
to the late editor, Mr. Cook (who, curiously 
enough, is said to have never written a line for 
the paper he edited). The chief proprietor of 
the Aeview is Mr. BERESFORD Hops, known for 
his opulence, aristocratic connections, and that 
sort of thing. 

—Mr. Emerson, Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe 
HENRY JAMES, and other prominent people of 
similar tastes, are to read articles of interest to 
the Boston ‘*New England Women’s Club,” 
during the coming winter. These entertain- 
ments are to be social as well as intellectual; 
talk-y and tea-y; a pleasant mixture of food, 
fancy, and fun 

—It is proposed that Sir RoprertckK Murcut- 
SON, Sir. OHN HERSCHEL, and Sir Henry JAMES 
be constituted a Board of Trustees for a fund to 
survey the peninsula of Mount Sinai, to determ- « 
ine the true line of march of the Jews, and the 
true mountain of the law. 

—The Marquise De Cavx (Pattt) has just 
bought, for $10,000 currency, a lot on the Bou- 
levard Alma, on which she proposes to build 
herself a house. This is a street answering, in 
the character of its residents, to Fifth or Madi- 
son avenues. 

—An American writer in the German Kirchen- 
blatt says that if Henry WarD BrecuER could 
speak the German language, and be prevailed 
upon to preach for a year in one of the capitals 
of Germany, he would succeed in stemming the 
tide of intidelity in the old country. He says it 
is but the plain, unvarnished truth when he as- 
serts that there is on the whole continent no pul- 
pit orator that could be compared with him. 

—The little difficulty that lay in the way of 
the marriage of the Kine or Bavaria with the 
daughter of the EMPEROR oF Russia is said to 
have been removed, and the marriage will be 
solemnized in a few weeks. 

—A grandson of Madame De Sraet has quit- 
ted the French navy and entered the monastery 
of St. Sulpice—became weary of the worry of 
the worldlings, and now proposes to be good. 

—It turns out that Miss KELLoG@’s return to 
New York was not for the purpose of appearing 
in opera with Mr. MAPLESON’s company. She 
has been engaged by Max StrRakoscu for four 
years, one of which is to be passed in a profes- 
sional tour through the United States, and the 
other three in Europe. Nor is Tie TJENS com- 
ing this fall. What the eminent MapLeson 
proposes to do is among the great unsettled 
problems of the future. It is quite sure, how- 
ever, that Mr. KINGSLAND, the managing gen- 
tleman of the Academy of Music, has Marte. 
SON’s contract to occupy the same this autumn. 

—Ambitious young ladies need no longer 
think about Mr. Cotrax. That gentleman has 
“‘popped”’ to Miss NELLIE WaDg, a niece of 
Senator WapDE, and it is all arranged. She is 
represented to be a sweet, sensible, accomplish- 
ed lady of thirty years, an Ohio farmer’s daugh- 
ter, quite worthy the place she has won in the 
heart of the second man in public life in the na- 
tion, and of the position by his side in home and 
in society she 1s destined soon to take. Her fa- 
ther, the brother of the Ohio Senator, died sev- 
cral years ago, and she spent part of a winter in 
Washington with her uncle two years since, 
when the acquaintance began with Mr, CoLFax 
and his family, which has ripened into this in- 
teresting —s 

—Since Madame Victor Hugo’s death we 
learn through the Paris papers that, although 
married for forty years, never was there a wile, 
unless it was, perhaps, the wife of EpmunD 
BURKE, s0 wrapped in her husband as Mme. 
Hugo was in Victor Hugo; she idolized him; 
lived forhim. He was ‘the ocean to the river’ 
of her thoughts. The annals of love scarcely 
contain a more blissful history than the narra- 
tive of their love. Neither could remember a 
period of time when they did not love one an- 
other. Their families were intimate before their 
birth, and it is said their fathers on their, the lat- 
ters’, wedding-day exchanged wishes: ‘ ifT have 
a daughter, may she marry your son.’”?. Brought 
up together, they were companions in child- 
hood’s sports, and had exchanged troth long 
before fame had circled the _— brow with 
its halo. So he knew (how few men do know 
it!) she loved him for himself; so he knew she 
must love him better than any man on earth, 
for he was indeed bone of her bone, flesh of her 
flesh, herself. Was not his whole life hers? 

No wonder that the Parisian journalists make 
much of the memory of so admirable a woman. 

—Another rich Bostonian has ‘‘ gathered the 
drapery of his couch about him, as one who li- 
eth down to pleasant dreams’ —Mr,. AUGUSTINE 
HEARD, who accumulated large wealth in the 
China trade. He was born in Ipswich, in which 
town he took great interest. A large library and 
building, fitted up at a cost of $50,000, given by 
him to the town, was to have been dedicated last 
week, 

—There are to be great times at Princeton on 
the lst of October, at the inauguration of Dr. 
M‘CosH as President of the College. Ex-Goy- 
crnor POLLOCK, of Pennsylvania, JOHN P. Stock- 
TON, and Rey. Dr. HopGE are the orators select- 
ed from the Alumni to deliver the principal ad- 
dresses, 

—Mr. Tuomas Donono, for many years cashier 
of the Washington National Intelligencer, just be- 
fore he died requested that the old sign-board, 
that for half a century had hung over the door 
of that establishment, might be used as a part 
of his coffin. The request was complied with. 

—Madame MEtTHuUA SCHELLER, who has some 
reputation as an actress, writes to a German pa- 
per a letter in which she speaks in the highest 
terms of the theatre at Salt Lake City and its 
management. She says that the stage is one of 
the largest in America, but that the people, be- 
ing deficient in greenbacks, pay for admission 
with orders for wood, potatoes, or corn. 

—NaPpo.eon III. rewards right regally those 
who have filled faithfully contidential relations 
in his household. He has just promoted to be 
a Senator of France the Abbé DE GuEVY, a most 
excellent man, who has, up to the present time, 
had charge of the religious education of the 
Prince ImpertaL. He has done many good 
and useful works, such as establishing schools 
for apprentices, funds for sick workmen, etc. 
He is Curé of the Madeleine, but happens to 
possess a splendid house in the Rue de la Ville 
VYEvéque. This he has fitted up for the accom- 
modation of any of his clergy who may be in 
want of lodging, who are his guests as long as 
they please, 
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Two Standing Collars of White 
Braid and Lace Stitch. 

Marterrats: Very narrow white cot- 
ton braid, fine white thread. 

Both these collars, full-sized sections 
of which are shown by the illustrations, 
are made of white braid and lace stitch. 
The edging alone of the collar, Fig. 1, 
is crocheted. 

For making the collar, Fig. 1, first 
draw the lines for the braid on stiff pa- 
per, fasten the braid-on these lines and 
join with button-hole stitch of fine 


Cours sil ptiiniatn Cortan, thread, as shown by. the illustration, 





































ner shown by the illustration. Between Curr ror Linen anp Per- 
the rows of the lace set loops of green CALE CoLLar. 

satin ribbon half an inch wide. .The or pattern and description see Sup- 
same ribbon is also laid-under the collar. plement, No. VIIL., Fig. 22. 


after which crochet the lace on the edge 
of the collar. This consists of 
two rows of chain stitch scal- 
lops, in‘ which each scallop 
counts five chain stitches. The 
last round is worked in picots 
as follows: one single crochet 
in the first chain stitch scallop 
of the former round, seven 
chain stitches, one slip stitch 
in‘ the second of these, one 
chain stitch, and continue in 
this manner. 

The standing collar, Fig. 2, 


Marquise Collar. 
Tuts collar is arranged 
in the same manner as the 
Hortense collar just de- 
scribed. For the founda- 
tion of the jabot pre; two 
eces of double muslin eight 
ches long and an inch 
wide, sew them together at 
the upper ends, and finish 


is worked in asimilar manner. 
with gathered lace two inch- In this case join the braid with 
es wide in the manner shown a kind of cross stitching of 
by the illustration, 





CoLLAR WITH RounpDED Bavertzs. 


For pattern and description see Suppl 
: ay No. XL, Figs. 25 and 20 a 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIL., Fig. 20. 

























CottaR witH Cravat Bow. 


For pattern and description see Supple- ‘ 
- ve ent, No. V., Figs. 16-18. 





Linen AnD PERCALE STANDING 
CoLLaR. 
Louise CoLuar. 


HorTENSE COLLAR. 
For pattern and description see Supple: 
— Maen 


Ducuesse CoLiar. thread, which a again gr hs st ——- 
i ; shown by the illustration. e on the 
Pointed Collar with Cuff, jp tn mote he an a outer ps fl is formed of three rows of button- 


Tus pointed collar is of figured Valen- 
ciennes edged with gathered Valenciennes 
lace half an’ inch wide. ‘The 
seam on the edges is covered 
with a very narrow bias stri 
of muslin, which is set on wit 
a double row of stitching. The 
collar is joined to the chemi- 
sette with a muslin binding 
half an inch wide. The ends 
match the collar; they consis¢ 
of two pointed strips sewed to- 


hole stitch loops, but each of these rows must 
be worked by the winding of 
the thread before working the 
following row, the stitches 
of which must be worked in 
the loops made by this wind- 
ing. By this means the three 
rows of button-hole stitch fol- 
low each other in such a 
manner as to bring the stitch- 
es perpendicularly over each 
other. 


PLATA vy”: 8 ¥. 
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SLEEVE FoR ADELINE 


EEVE FOR COLLAR WITH 
CoLuaRr. Su 


RounpDep BaveErtes. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XI., Fig. 27. 


_— 
a we) 





gether in the middle, the seam 
Fig. 2.—Scrion or Bram anp Lace being covered with a very narrow 
Stanpinc CoLuar. bias strip of muslin stitched down 
twice. Join the two ends in the 
manner shown by the illustration, 
and finish with a rosette edged with the 
lace. The cuffs may be made corresponding 
to the collar by referring to thé illustration. 


Fig. 1.—Srcrion oF Brarp anp Lace 


Two Corners of Pocket-Hand-? Srey Cae, 
kerchief Borders. 

Boru these borders: are worked above the 
hem of the pocket-handkerchiefs. The open- 
work stripe on Fig. 1 is formed of Valen- 
Linen AND PERCALE NEGLIGE * ciennes lace, which is worked fast to the mus- 


















































P ° CoLiar. - lin on each side with satin stitch points. At 
Linen Standing For pattern and description see Sup- regular distances work flower twigs in satin ° 
Collar with Per- plement, No. VILL; Fig. 21. and straight half- 
cale Trimming. ’ ied a olka stitch: “the 

Tus collar is . ‘ ‘xy ‘ YY Xveeee XXX XXX centre of the flower 


is composed of lace - 
stitch. Having com- 
pleted the embroid- 
ery, cut away: the 
material from ’un-: 
der the insertion. 
The border, Fig. - 
2, consists of inser- 
tion of netted gui- 
f pure and single em- 
SEcTIoN oF ADELINE CoLiar.—FuLu Size... broidered twigs of 
flowers. Work the 


double linen bound 
with a narrow bind- 
ing and trimmed 
with a straight strip 
of blue percale half 
aninch wide. Cuffs — 
to match may be 
made from the pat- 
tern, Fig. 22 of the 
Supplement, 





Fig. 1.—Coznez or HANDKERCHIEF BoRDER. Frame or Nusson Har. : Fig. 2,—CorneR OF HANDKERCHIEF BORDER. 
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insertion with fine thread over a fine steel knitting-needle, 
and then work the strip in point de toile with the aid of 
the illustration. Having done this button-hole stitch the 
— on the muslin (see the pattern), work the embroid- 
ered figures, and cut away the muslin under the insertion, 
The embroidered twigs may also be in application. 


Brown Linen Shoe Case. 
Tuts case is of brown linen, scalloped deeply on the 


4 





Section oF CrocuxeT Mart. 


upper and lower edges, bound with red worsted braid, and trimmed with 
red worsted fringe and point russe embroidery of red split wool. Single pock- 
ets made in the form of slippers serve for the reception of the shoes. Fig. 46 
of Supplement gives the shape of the pocket. Cut of linen from this pat- 
tern five equal pieces, then for the back two pieces each eighteen inches in 
width (the width of the pocket) and eleven inches deep, and a piece of paste- 





Fig. 3.—Empromerep Borper or SHOE Case. 


board of the same size; finally, cut the outside piece also of linen, twenty- 
two inches wide by eleven inches deep. Now embroider the outside accord- 
ing to the design given by Fig. 2 in point russe with red worsted, scallop the 
under edge as shown by the pattern, bind it and the sides with the braid, 
and work tliree button-holes on each side. Having scalloped the upper edge 
of the back, join the material over the pasteboard with the exception of the 
under edge, and bind the back with the braid. Sew on the outside piece 
just under the scallops. Lay a pleat at.each side in the upper material. 
Bind the under edges separately, and join them only here and there over the 
pasteboard, so that it can 
be taken out every time 
the case is washed. Next 
arrange: the five pocket 
pieces at regular distances 
onthe back. Each pock- 
et is bound with the braid 
and laid in two pleats on 
the under edge, bringing 
xX on @. ‘Trim the edge 
of the back, with the ex- 
ception of the upper edge, 
with red worsted fringe 
two inches wide. Lastly, 
sew three buttons on each 
side, corresponding to the 
button-holes of the upper 
part, and finish the top 
with two loops of braid, 
which serve for hanging 
up the case. 


Starch Bag. 

THE peculiar 
feature of this 
bag is the wood- 
en cylinder, by 
means of which 
the hot starch 
may be strained 
through the bag 
without bringing 






















tured linen. Cut 
two pieces twen- 
ty inches square, 
round off a cor- 
ner of each, bind 
the edges of the 
stuff with a nar- 


Fig. 1.—Corner of BorDER FoR Covers, ETC.—WHITE EMBROIDERY. 





Fig. 1.—Brown Liven SHor Case. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 46. 























row strip of linen, and overseam both pieces closely to- 
gether, six inches on each side of the corners unsewed. 
This forms the opening of the bag. Finish each of these 
corners with a linen strap eight inches long. On the un- 
der part of the upper side work the word ‘‘Starch” in 
cross stitch with red worsted. 


Bags for Wax and Indigo. 


THE first of these bags contains a piece of wax for the 
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Section or Irontna Mat.—Fott Size.—[See first Page.] 


purpose of rubbing flat-irons, in order to cleanse them from the starch that may 
have collected thereon. The bag is made of a circular piece of muslin about 
seven inches in diameter. Hem the upper edge and border with crochet inser- 
tion and lace. Run narrow linen tape through the insertion whereby to draw 
the bag together. 

The second bag is designed for indigo. It is made of the same size as the 
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preceding, of flannel, edged with lace, and insertion through which the draw- 
ing-string is run, 





Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERED BorDER oF SHOE Case. 


Laundry Bag. 

Tuts bag is-designed to hold the different articles used in starching and 
ironing, such as gloves, wax, sponge, etc., and is therefore provided with 
several inside pockets. ‘The model is of red and white striped drilling, 
worked in point russe with black silk twist and white embroidery cotton. 
For making the bag take a strip of drilling twenty inches long and twelve 
(the height of the bag) 
wide, embroider this as 
shown by the illustration, 
button-hole stitch the up- 
per edge, and line the un- 
der part six inches deep 
with muslin. Onthelow- 
er edge, and also on the 
upper edge of the lining, 
back stitch the outside 
and lining together with 
two rows of stitching, so 
as to form a sheath for a 
whalebone or reed. Next 
prepare a strip of drilling 
six inches wide, which 
must be lined and bor- 
dered on the up- 
per edge with a 
black and white 
cord. Lay this 
inside the under 
part of the bag, 
and tack them to- 
gether lengthwise 
at irregular dis- 
tances apart, so 
that several pock- 
Mm ets of different 
sizes may be form- 
ed. Now sew to- 
gether the sides 
of the bag, and 
set in a bottom 
of linen stiffened 
with pasteboard, 
run in the reeds, 
and sew on the 
black and white 
cord. The topis 
drawn together 
by means of 
cords and tas- 
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sels arranged in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Two of Peston for Covers, 
See illustration on page 789. 





VERSES IN MY OLD AGE. 
Br BARRY CORNWALL. 

Come, from the Ends of the World, 
Wind of the air or sky, 

Wherever the Thunder is hurled, 
Wherever the Lightnings fly! 

Come, with the bird on your bosom 
(Linnet or lark that soars), 

Come with the sweet Spring blossom, 
And the Sun from Southern shores. 


I hate the snake Winter that creepeth, 
And poisons the buds of May; 

I shout to the Sun who sleepeth, 
And pray him awake to day. 

For the world is in want of his power, 
To vanquish the rebel storm: 

All wait for his golden hour, 
Man, and beast, and worm. 


Not only the seasons, failing, 
Forsake their natural tone, 
But Age droops onward, sailing, 
And is lost in the seas unknown, 
No wisdom redeemeth his sorrow, 
For thought and strength are fied: 
No hope enlightens to-morrow, 
And the Past (so loved) is dead! 
Dead !~-Dead! 





BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY; 


OR, THE 


Adventures and Misadventures of 
Robert Ainsleigh. 


CHAPTER XII. 
1 AM CHEATED INTO RUIN BY A TRAITOR. 


Arter that too happy meeting at Vauxhall 
my spirits were too much distracted for the com- 
mon business of life, and I found the society of 
Mr. Hay far from agreeable. I longed to be 
alone with my h and anxieties, but knew not 
how to get rid of a companion who cost me no- 
thing, and took pains to make himself useful and 
necessary tome. In telling him what I had told 
him of my secrets I had given him some right to 
be interested in my affairs, and this privilege he 
used with much freedom, and to my extreme an- 
noyance, until I lost be temper one day, and in- 
formed him that I preferred to manage my own 
business without his advice or interference. 

If I had 7 to rid myself of him by this 
means I was doomed to disappointment, Mr. 
Hay was blessed with an imperturbable temper, 
and an easy impudence not to be disconcerted by 
any rebuff. 

‘*'That’s wrong, Bob,” he replied; ‘the ad- 
vice of a man of the world is always worth hav- 
ing; and I'll wager I could help you to a wife 
and a fortune if you’d let me.” 

‘*T have no doubt of your genius for intrigue,” 
I answered, coldly, ‘‘ but how is it you have not 
found those blessings for yourself?” 

** How do you know that I have not had and 
lost them? A man of my stamp runs through a 
fortune, and quarrels and parts company from 
a wife, while a fellow of your icy nature is de- 
liberating a love-letter.” 

During this period of anxious expectation I 
found it impossible to rid myself of my com- 
panion’s observation. If I went out after dark 
to watch the house that held my treasure, as 1 
did every evening, he guessed my errand, and 
upbraided me for my pusillaninity. I tried to 
quarrel with him; but, as it did not suit the 
gentleman's purpose that we should part, I found 
this impossible. 

It was a week after my meeting with Dora, 
and it seemed an age, when a visitor came to 
my chambers, and the door being opened by Mr. 
Hay, that person appeared before me in high 
spirits to announce that a young woman wanted 
to speak to me, 

‘* She is dressed like a milliner’s gir] or a lady’s- 
maid,” he said; ‘*but I'll wager it is thy inam- 
orata in disguise.” 

I flew to the door and found Miss Hemsley’s 
maid, a young Frenchwoman, whom I had seen 
often at Hauteville, and who was no especial 
favorite of mine. She had a pinched, sallow 
countenance, with small piercing black eyes. 
She spoke English very tolerably, but with an 
unpleasant nasal twang, and I had heard Lady 
Barbara extol her as a model of industry and 
fidelity. I felt, therefore, that my own dislike 
of the girl was an unworthy prejudice of the 
masculine mind, which is ever apt to associate 
an unpleasing face with an inferior nature. To- 
day I could have hugged Ma’amselle Adolphine, 
so delighted was I to welcome any one who 
brought me tidings of Dora. I led her into my 
sitting-room, where Mr. Hay was lounging over 
@ newspaper. 

** As this young woman has come to speak of 








private business I should be very glad to have the 
room to ourselves for half an hour, Hay,” said I. 

“*With all my heart, Bob; I can read the 
news at a coffee-house as well as here,—Your 
servant, madam.” 
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ways spiced with double meaning, and his every 
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my door, and then turned eagerly to the French- 


woman. 

‘* Now, Adolphine, what news from your mis- 
tress?” I cried, ‘‘Have you brought me a let- 
ter?” 


‘* Ah, but no, monsieur!” shrieked the girl; 
** mademoiselle is too well watched for that. 
She can not run the hazard of writing. It is no- 
thing but drums, and dinners, and masquerades, 
and picture-sales, and parties to Ranelagh all the 
day and all the night, and he, Monsieur Everard, 
is always there—always upon her steps. It is 
my Lady Barbara who sends me to-day. The 
marriage that you know of is to take place at 
once at the Fleet, at May Fair, any where that 
they will ask no questions. And if you have a 
friend who can help you to arrange the things, 
my Lady Barbara says—ah, Jet me not forget 
what it is she has said—since you know not the 
town, you are to confide in your friend, pourvu 
that you care to trust him.” 

A friend? What friend had I? ‘There was 
my companion, Mr, Philip Hay, clever, unscru- 
pulous, practiced in intrigue, and only too eager 
to be useful. But could I venture to trust my 
happiness to him? 

What next, Adolphine ?” I cried. 

‘The marriage must be immediately, see you, 
Monsieur Robert. This day week is fixed forthe 
wedding with Monsieur Everard. To-night there 
is a masquerade at Ranelagh. Mademoiselle 
will be there, with my Lady Barbara and Mon- 
sieur Everard. At half past twelve o’clock, when 
the rooms are most crowded, she will complain 
of the heat, and will retire to the cloak-room 
with her aunt, where she will slip a black silk 
domino over her dress and will come out to the 
portico, always with her aunt. You must be upon 
the spot with a huckney-coach ready to carry her 
away. It must all be done quick like the light- 
ning, for Monsieur Everard will not be slow to 
take alarm; and then you will drive at once to 
your parson and he will marry you sur-le-champ. 
And after, you had best to leave the country with 
your bride, says my Lady Barbara, if you would 
not have bloodshed between you and Monsieur 
Everard.” 

‘*T can protect my wife and my honor in En- 
gland or elsewhere,” I answered, proudly; and 
then with a throbbing heart I sat down to write 
to my dear girl, assuring her of my gratitude 
and love, and thanking her a thousand times for 
her confidence; a long, wild, rambling epistle I 
doubt not. I had not time to read it over, for 
the Frenchwoman was in haste to be gone, so I 
crammed the letter and a couple of guineas into 
her hand and dismissed her. 

When she was gone I paced my chamber 
thoughtfully for some time, debating the pru- 
dence of confiding in Philip Hay. After serious 
reflection I decided in his favor. True that I 
knew him to be a rascal, yet if well paid for his 
fidelity he would surely be faithful. And what 
interest could he have in betraying me? Some 
help in this matter I must assuredly have. I 
knew nothing myself of Fleet marriages or the 
law relating to them; and there was no time for 
me to obtain such knowledge from strangers, I 
had often enough been hustled in Holborn and 
on Ludgate Hill by the low wretches who touted 
for those reprobate parsons who made a living 
by such clandestine unions; but I could at least 
trust Philip Hay rather than one of these vulgar 
adventurers. ‘To arrange a marriage between 
midnight and sunrise might be, nay, no doubt 
would be, a matter of some difficulty; and for 
this I needed just such help as my companion 
could give me; while in the event of any pursuit 
on the part of Everard Lestrange, the assistance 
of such a sturdy henchman would be of no small 
service. It was already late in the afternoon, 
and there was little time for indecision ; so I de- 
cided on trusting Mr. Hay with this precious 
secret, and on his return hastened to make him 
my confidant. 

‘*Tt is just such an adventure as I love!” he 
cried, gayly. ‘* Leave all to me, and I will en- 
gage that the soberest parson in the purlieus of 
the Fleet prison shall be in waiting with book 
and gown to unite you to your heiress at the un- 
earthly hour of one to-morrow morning. He will 
ask an extra fee for the unusual hour, though it is 
scarcely so uncommon as you may think ; but of 
course you'll not object to that.” 

** And will such a marriage be strictly legal ?” 
I asked. 

**Faith yes, Bob; the Gordian knot shall be 
as tight as if an archbishop had the tying of it 
—unless, indeed, you give special notice to the 
parson beforehand, when these ecclesiastics have 
a way of forgetting some essential bit of the serv- 
ice, which omission enables Signor Sposo to bid 
Signora Sposa good-morning some fine day when 
she grows troublesome. Oh, they are rare obli- 
ging fellows, I assure you, these parsons; but 
though these marriages are legal enough, it is a 
felony on their part to perform them, for which 
they are liable to prosecution. But they snap 
their fingers at Mr. Justice, and contrive to live 
a jolly life. There was Dr. Gainham, for in- 
stance, playfully entitled Bishop of Hell, a rare 
impudent dog ; and the famous Keith, who made 
a handsome fortune. by his chapel in Mayfair ; 
and when there was some talk of his brother ec- 
clesiastics putting down his traffic, vowed if they 
me he would buy a piece of ground and outbury 

em.” 





While my companion rattled on thus, I was 
meditating my plans for the night. Yes, Lady 
Barbara was right. It would be best to carry 
my bride from and place her where 
she would be safe from Everard Lestrange’s per- 
secution. I could come back to my native shores 
to fight him, if my honor should demand such an 
act; but my first thought must be of Dora. 

Thad luckily of a hundred pounds in 
hand; and this, after feeing Mr. Hay with a 
twenty-pound note, would leave me plenty for a 
journey to France, and a month or two’s living 
in some pleasant rustic retreat, which Dora, who 
knew the Continent, should choose, ‘‘ And I will 
be her slave, and lie at her feet, during the brief 
happy holiday of our honey-moon,” I thought ; 
‘“‘and then I will come back to London and 
work for a position at the Bar, and redeem my 
name from the stigma of the fortune- hunter, 
and every penny of the income from her five- 
and-twenty thousand pounds shall be spent on 
herself, so that she may forget she is married to 
@ poor man.” 

My fancy flew to a pretty rural cottage I had 
seen to let in one of the lanes beyond Kensing- 
ton, during a recent pedestrian jaunt to that quar- 
ter, and which I imagined just such a simple par- 
adise as my love would like, 

‘¢T will send Hay to secure it to-morrow,” I 
said to myself, ‘‘ while Dora and I are posting 
toward Dover, and I will ask Lady Barbara to 
furnish it for us.” 

Mr. Hay departed in search of a sober parson, 
and to order the post-horses and chariot to con- 
vey us to Dover; while I busied myself with the 
packing of a trunk to take with me on my jour- 
ney. Never had I been so particular about my 
toilette. I deliberated solemnly between a blue 
suit and a chocolate one, and no elegant trifler 
of Pall Mall could have been more particular 
than I in my selection of cravat and ruffles. 

By the time I had made my arrangements and 
counted my money, Mr. Hay returned. He had 
settled every thing most pleasantly—found an 
exemplary parson, a real Oxford man, with- 
out a fault except a capacity for losing money 
at faro, at the tavern of the ‘wo Sawyers, Fleet 
Lane. The chaise and horses were ordered, and 
would be in waiting close to this place of enter- 
tainment. 

*¢ And by to-morrow noon you will be in Do- 
ver,” said my coadjutor, ‘‘in time for the packet 
that sails at four in the afternoon, wind and 
weather permitting. And now let us go and 
dine together. What, man alive!” he cried, in 
answer to a dissentient look of mine, ‘‘ will you 
refuse to crack a bottle with a faithful friend at 
parting? By ——, Mr. Bob, unless I am used 
as a friend I will have no hand in this business, 
I am no dirty tool, too base to touch but not too 
vile to use!” 

“Tt was no want of friendship that made me 
hesitate, Phil,” I replied; ‘‘ but I am in too anx- 
ious a mood for pleasure, and shall be poor com- 
pany. We'll have a bottle together, notwith- 
standing.” 

I looked at my watch, a bulky Tompion with 
a clumsy outer-case of leather, that had belonged 
to my grandfather the Colonel, and had been 
flung aside as old-fashioned by my father when 
he went to Cambridge, and left in a drawer at 
Hauteville, where Lady Barbara found it, and 
gave it to me. It was early yet, and indeed, 
but for Mr. Hay’s invitation to dine, I know not 
how I should have got rid of the hours that must 
pass before my appointment at Ranelagh. 

My officious friend took me to a tavern that 
was strange to me, a house in Chelsea, where 
he ordered an excellent dinner, and so much 
wine that 1 remonstrated with him for his folly. 
But he informed me that we were not going to 
dine alone, and presently arrived a person of 
military aspect, in a uniform which I had never 
seen before, whom Mr. Hay introduced as Ser- 
geant O’Blagg of the East India Company's serv- 
ice, a gentleman who thought no more of storm- 
ing a Mahratta fortress than of cracking a bottle 
of Burgundy, and who stood high in the estima- 
tion of Major Lawrence. : 

This brave warrior, whose Hibernian accent 
was in nowise modified by long service in the 
East, favored us during dinner with many won- 
derful stories of his adventures in those distant 
lands, and dilated with a somewhat florid elo- 
quence upon the wealth and glory to be won 
there. 

**You gentlemen who know no more of war 
than those petty Eeropean skirmishes about 
which you kick up such a row, with firing of big 
guns and ringing of big bells, bedad, for a vic- 
tory that you’re neither better nor worse for, ex- 
cept in the matter of a new tax on your boots, or 
your wig, or your tay, ye’ve no notion of our 
conquests out yonder, where, at the sack of a 
town, there’s ieminte as big as beans to be 
picked up in the streets, and the pearls fly as 
thick as hail-stones about our soldiers’ heads; 
and there’s big brazen idols in the temples, with 
their stomachs full of rubies, and emeralds, and 
such-like, just as you stuff a Michaelmas goose, 
Sir ; and him as splits the haythen image asunder 
with the butt-end of his bayonet gets the stuffing 
for his pains. Why, the Great Mogul has seven 
golden thrones—or maybe some of ’em’s silver— 
covered with jewels’—the sergeant called them 
‘*jools’—“‘ every one of ‘em handsomer than 
other, except the one that’s called the paycock 
throne, and that whops the lot, and is valued at 
forty millions of rupees.” 

So he ran on, to the apparent delight of my 
companion, but to my own unutterable weari- 
ness. What were the jeweled thrones of the 
Great Mogul to me, who knew but one treasure, 
and sighed but for one dear prize? The ser- 
geant’s company vexed me; but Philip Hay ex- 

lained to me in an under-tone that he had met 
this old friend by accident in the street, and 
could not well avoid asking him to join us at 
dinner. I observed that the soldier drank fero- 
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ciously, and both he and Hay pressed the wine 
on me; but this kindness I resolutely declined. 
I would have given much to have been away from 
these boisterous boon-companions, and heartily 
repented my confidence in Mr. Hay, which had 
placed me in such an unwelcome position. 

I gave but little attention to the sergeant’s sto- 
ries, which he told in a noisy, uproarious man- 
ner peculiar to the lower orders of his country- 
men, and garnished with military oaths. My 
thoughts were far away from that boisterous ta- 
ble. When the bottle was pushed toward me, 
with clamorous protestations against my absti- . 
nence, I filled my glass mechanically, and in 
this manner, when the night grew late, I had 
drunk some three or four glasses of a claret 
which seemed to me a thin, poor wine, ill-adapt- 
ed to steal a man’s brains. Yet by ten o'clock I 


felt a kind of stupor creeping over me—a confu- 


sion of the brain, in which the strident voice of 
the Irish soldier, roaring his florid stories of 
Indian conquest and loot, of Dupleix and the 
Great Mogul, Ro rom thrones, and royal ele- 
phants in jew harness, seemed strange and 
distant to my ears. 

In this condition of my mind I was perpetually 
troubled by the idea that I had no right to be 
here. It was in vain that I looked at my watch, 
which showed me that I had nearly three hours 
to wait before my presence would be required at 
the gates of Ranelagh. At last I started up from 
the table in haste, telling Philip Hay that I could 
stay no longer, and if he was not ready to ac- 
company me, would go alone. 

He pointed to an eight-day clock in a corner 
of the room. 

‘* Art thou mad, Bob ?” he cried; ‘it has not 
yet gone the half hour after ten. Drink a glass 
of this rare old Hollands, and take things easy.” 

He forced a glass of spirit upon me, which I 
drank unwillingly enough. It had a strange, 
burning taste, and I had reason afterward to 
know that it was no such simple liquor as Hol- 
lands I was thus made to drink, but a dram doc- 
tored with an Indian spirit that maddens the brain. 

“*We can get rid of the sergeant in half an 
hour, and then go out and get our hackney- 
coach,” whispered Hay close in my ear. ‘‘ There 
is no need for him to know our business,” 

I acknowledged the wisdom of this, and tried 
to listen with some degree of patience to the sol- 
dier’s long-winded stories, and my friend’s com- 
ments upon them ; but before I had listened long, 
the voices of the two mingled confusedly, then 
grew to a buzzing sound, and at last died away 
into a low murmur, like the pleasant rustling of 
trees on a summer afternoon, as my head sank 
forward on the table, and I slept. 

I was awakened suddenly by a violent slap on 
the shoulder, and a loud voice crying: 

*¢ Twelve o’clock, Bob; the landlord is shut- 
ting his doors, and ’tis time we went in search of 
our coach. Why, what a dull companion thou 
hast been!” 

I staggered to my feet. My eyeballs burned, 
and my head ached to splitting; for a moment 
I scarce remembered where I was, or the events 
of the day. 

‘¢ Heavens, I have slept!” I exclaimed at last ; 
‘*and Dora waiting for me, perhaps. Why, in 
perdition’s name, did you make me drink ?” 

**You must have the weakest head in Chris- 
tendom, child, if three glasses of French wine 
can muddle it. Come, the reckoning is paid, 
and a long one, for that Irishman drinks like a 
fish; we can settle that between us by-and-by. 
Allons !” 

He slipped his arm through mine, and led me 
from the house. The feeble street-lamps swam 
before my eyes, and I could hardly have walked 
without my companion’s support. Not far from 
the tavern we found a hackney-coach that had 
just brought a family-party from the theatre, and 
this carried us at a good pace to Ranelagh, before 
the doors of which pleasure-place we alighted. 

Here all was confusion and riot—torches blaz- 
ing, chairmen bawling, footmen squabbling, du- 
cal chariots stopping the way, and a crowd of 
finely-dressed people going in and out of the 
lighted doors. 

My companion held me tightly by the arm, 
and it was as much as we could do to keep our 
places inthe crowd. Standing thus, hustled and 
pushed on every side, we waited for a time that 
seemed to me very long, but no black-robed mask 
approached us. Maskers in red, and blue, and 
yellow, Great Moguls and Turkish princesses, 
shepherds and shepherdesses, sailors, sultans, 
chimney-sweeps, harlequins, Punchinellos, Sir 
John Falstafis and Abel Druggers, passed and 
pushed us, but she for whom I waited with throb- 
bing heart and burning brain did not appear. 

At last I felt myself tapped on the shoulder by 
some one among the crowd behind us, and turn- 
ing, found myself face to face with two women 
in black dominoes and masks. One removed 
her mask instantly, and I recognized Mademoi- 
selle Adolphine. 

‘*Get us to a coach as quick as you can, Mr. 
Robert,” she entreated, hurriedly; ‘‘my young 
lady is like to swoon herself. Oh, but I pray 
you to sustain yourself, mademoiselle! The 
coach is all near, and monsieur will lead us 
there. Lean you on his arm, mademoiselle, and 
on me. And you will tell the coachman where 
to drive, and follow us in another coach, is it 
not, monsieur? Ah, what of dangers, what of 
hazards, we have run to rencounter you! Mon- 
sieur Lestrange is yonder in waiting for made- 
moiselle, who has gone away with her aunt to 
the cloak-room; and Miladi Barbara goes to 
monsieur to say that mademoiselle is too ill to 
return to the dance. Word of honor, it is a 
pretty comedy !” and chattering thus, the French 
maid hurried and bustled us to the door of a 
coach, into which she pushed her timid compan- 
ion, who did indeed seem half-fainting. . 

I pressed the poor little trembling hand, which 
clung convulsively to mine. 
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‘*Shall I not come with you, Dora?” I asked. 

‘¢ Great Heaven, no!” the French girl shrieked, 
almost hysterically; ‘‘ and if one pursues us, and 
Monsienr Lestrange came to overtake us—the 
beautiful affair! Go you into the other coach; 
monsieur, with your friend, and tell'to our coach- 
man to follow yours. Go, then. Is there the 
time to lose in follies?” cried Adolphine, as I 
kissed the little hand that still clung to mine, 
alas! with but too natural fear. : 

Philip Hay pulled me from the carriage-door, 
directed the man where to drive, and thrust me 
into our coach before I had time to remonstrate. 

‘“ Drive like ten thousand devils!” he shouted 
to our Jarvey, who, no doubt used to such clan- 
destine errands and the double or treble pay at- 
tendant on them, whipped his jaded horses into 
a gallop, and in another minute we were tearing, 
rattling, jolting eastward at a pace that shook 
every bone in our bodies, and precluded any at- 
tempt at conversation. ; 

I looked out of the window several times on 
the journey, to satisfy myself that the other coach 
was following. I think we could scarce have 
left Ranelagh an hour and a half when we pulled 
up in a-wretched dirty lane, before the dreary 
entrance of a tavern, whose dinginess was but 
just made visible by an oil-lamp hanging over 
the threshold. 

‘Ts this the house ?” I asked, with a shudder. 
‘¢ What a horrid place!” * 

‘¢Zounds, Bob! what a fool thou art! Does 
it matter by what gate a man goes to heaven? 
Quick, man! here are the ladies; there is no 
time for dawdling. My parson will be drunk or 
asleep if we're not quick; ’tis an hour after our 
time. This way, mademoiselle; support your 
mistress. The stairs are somewhat rotten, and 
might be cleaner. The chapel is an ugly one, 
miss; but this dirty stair is like Jacob’s ladder, 
for here are seen angels ascending and descend- 
ing. Come, Bob.” - 

He opened a door and ushered us into a cham- 
-ber lighted with two tallow-candles in brass can- 
dlesticks. These stood on a table covered with 
a dirty cloth, and surmounted by a greasy, di- 
lapidated -looking prayer-book, upon the cover 
of which, in tarnished gilding, appeared the arms 
of one of the colleges. A man, dressed in. a 
grimy surplice, and with a red cotton handker- 
chief tied round his head in lieu of a wig, was 
nodding half-asleep over an empty bottle; but he 
was broad awake in a moment at our entrance, 
saluted us briskly, clapped himself behind the 
table, opened his book, and began to gabble the 
marriage-service, as if for a wager. 

The irreverence of the whole affair shocked 
me inexpressibly. Was this, save one, the most 
solemn of all ceremonials, to be thus rattled over 
by a drunkard ? 

“Stop, Sir!” I cried; ‘‘let the lady at least 
remove her mask.” 

‘* Mais tu es béte!” roared Philip Hay. 
** Veux-tu que tout le monde saurait demain ce 
que se fait ici ce soir? ‘The lady will keep her 
mask; ’tis the custom with people of her rank. 
Go on, parson, and let us liave none of your 
clippings of the service. This is a bond fide mar- 
riage, remember; but you'll be paid as well as 
if we wanted to play fast and loose by-and-by.” 

I took the little hand in mine. It trembled no 
longer, but was now icy cold. The parson rat- 
tled on with the service. Mr. Hay stood grin- 
ning at us, with his arms akimbo and his hat on. 
The bride’s responses were given in a faint mur- 
mur that was almost a sob. The ring was 
slipped upon the slender finger, and the ceremo- 
nial being concluded, a greasy book was produced, 
in which I signed my name, and the bride after 
me. As she took the pen Mr. Hay gave a loud 
huzzah, which withdrew my attention from the 
register. It seemed the signal for a fresh arriv- 
al. The door of an inner room opened, and a 
gentleman entered, who took off his hat and sa- 
luted me with a bow of mock ceremony. ‘This 
new-comer was Everard Lestrange. His iron- 
ical courtesy, and the sardonic grin upon his 
hated face, told me that I was undone. Till this 
moment my brain had been dazed and muddled 
by the stuff that had been mixed with my drink ; 
but my enemy’s presence sobered me. 

‘* Let me be first to salute the bride !” exclaim- 
ed my lady’s step-son. ‘‘ You may remove your 
mask now, Mistress Ainsleigh, and let your hus- 
band imprint a hymeneal kiss upon the prettiest 
lips in Christendom.” 

a wife, bound to me irrevocably by the 
ceremonial just gabbled over by a half-drunken 
parson—took her mask from her face, and look- 
ed at me pleadingly, piteously, teriderly, with 
her soft brown eyes. 

It was my foster-sister, Margery Hawker! 





HARMONY OF DRESS. 


| Se. a harmonious toilette three things should 
be consulted—personal appearance, charac- 
ter, and circumstances. First, 

Personal Appearance.—On the simple princi- 
ple that harmony is in itself better than discord, 
and beauty better than ugliness, I should wish 
to see eyery dress adapted, as perfectly as can 
conveniently be done, to the coloring, the shape, 
and the size of the wearer. Words are so in- 
adequate to describe color that it is scarcely 
possible to lay down any rules about the becom- 
ingness of particular colors to particular com- 
plexions. Every thing depends upon variations 
of tint too slight to be translated into language. 
The great thing, therefore, to be impressed upon 
the students under this head will be that they 
must choose their colors by the eye, and by that 
alone, never allowing themselves to act upon any 
theory without constant reference to it. Some 
of the most unusual, and, so to speak, unrecog- 
nized combinations are, in skillful hands, the 
most beautiful. But then the hands must be 
really skillful, and it is perhaps more dangerous 





to recommend than to forbid such combinations. 
One common notion, however, I must protest 
against, viz., that two different tints of the 
same nominal color—for instance, turquoise and 
French blue—should never be combined. All 
the most brilliant effects, not only of nature, but 
of Oriental coloring, are produced by such subtle 
combinations, or rather gradations of color; 
but the more subtle and lovely the more difficult 
they are to manage, and the more carefully the 
quantity, as well as the exact quality of each 
tint, must be chosen. The different effect of 
the same colors in different materials is very re- 
markable, and should be carefully pointed out 
to students. It is perhaps safe to say, as a gen- 
eral rule (but not without exceptions), that deli- 
cate colors (such as lavender, dove color, sea- 
green, pale blue, etc.) require fine materials. 
They not only soon-fade and get spoiled in com- 
mon or rough materials; but even when new 
such colors are apt to look washy and unsatis- 
factory in coarse stuffs—their beauty often de- 
pends upon a sort of bloom which is to be seen 
only in silk or other fine textures. The princi- 
pal combination of color will, in some cases, be 
between the dress on the one hand, and the color- 
ing of the wearer on the other; while in other 
cases the coloring of the wearer is so neutral or 
insignificant that the whole interest of the effect, 
in point of color, must be obtained by combina- 
tions between the different parts of the dress it- 
self. In every case, however, it is important to 
take care that the dress shall not overpower the 
wearer, cither in color or any other respect. 

In adapting the dress to the shape and size of 
the wearer a certain knowledge of drawing and 
of the proper proportions of the figure is of course 
the chief help. There are, however, a few well- 
ascertained rules which may safely be taught. 
One, for instance, ‘is that transverse shapes gen- 
erally tend to lessen height and increase breadth, 
while longitudinal forms have the opposite effect. 
Another well-known rule (which I believe is easily 
explained by a reference to optical science) is the 
tendency of light colors to increase apparent size, 
and vice versé. People of more than average 
size should be cautious about wearing white or 
very light colors for this reason, although it’ 
must always be remembered that proportion and 
color impress the eye so much more sensibly 
than mere scale that this rule is a very subor- 
dinate one, and only to be applied after those 
more important subjects have been thoroughly 
considered. It should, however, be remembered 
that more than average size necessarily involves 
a certain degreeof conspicuousness, which makes 
any peculiarity of dress doubly undesirable in 
such cases. A small person may wear with im- 
punity both colors and shapes which would be 
inexcusably striking on a large figure. Nothing 
goes so far to redeem unusual size as coniplete 
repose bothiin form and color. Much trimming, 
loose ends and streamers, frills and furbelows, 
and caprices of all kinds, are apt to become in- 
tolerable when magnified, while on a small scale 
they may please, by a certain fluttering airiness 
which is in keeping with the impression of a tiny 
creature. But here also proportion may almost 
reverse the effect of scale. A short, heavy figure 
may even more imperatively need quietness in 
dress than one of twice its actual volume which 
has run up into slenderness. And this naturally 
leads me to the second respect in which dress 
should be adapted to the wearer, namely, char- 
acter; which, indeed, is searcely separable from 
the form on which it is impressed, and according 
to which such questions as the last should mainly 
be decided. 

Character.—It is as hard to draw the line 
between person and dress as between mind and 
matter, and there is, perhaps, no form of matter 
into which, and by which, mind can infuse a 
more subtle and incalculably radiating influence 
than it does by and into dress. Dress which is 
not informed and animated by individual char- 
acter is to that which truly expresses the mind 
of the wearer what a dead body is to a living 
one. This life of dress, individuality, is, perhaps, 
not quite extinct in any one, being to some ex- 
tent independent of the will, but all its vigor de- 
pends upon the degree in which dress is the result 
of the real working of the wearer’s own mind. 
It is therefore generally seen in the greatest per- 
fection in the dress of women who are neither 
very rich nor very poor. Like animal life, it 
depends for its health upon a due balance of 
restraint and abundance: wealth overlays it, 
and poverty cramps it. A woman who has no 
need to think of the price of her clothes, must 
have a singularly strong, natural tendency to the 
use of dréss as a means of self-expression, if she 
does not leave a good deal of the arrangement 
of her toilette to her maid and her dress-maker, 
merely to save herself trouble; and the succes- 
sion of the articles of which her wardrobe is com- 
posed is so rapid as to make each one worth 
much less thought to her than it would be to a 
woman who expected to spend a longer time 
within it: and, on the other hand, it is a task 
beyond ordinary powers to express one’s mind 
fully within the limits of a very narrow purse. 
On this subject, therefore, great allowances must 
be made for individual difficulties, and great 
credit should be given for any clear indication 
of real inventive power or even of real thought 
and adaptation. The best advice which can be 
given to students on this head is that they should 
never set aside any instinctive preference of their 
own in regard to particular shapes and colors, 
unless for a definite assignable reason. As in 
the choice of wholesome food, inclination is to a 
person in good health a better guide than any 
rules of diet, so, in dress, a woman who has a 
genuine instinctive preference for any particular 
color will generally be safe in indulging it in the 
absence of any distinct reason to the contrary ; 
and though, no doubt, the free play of individual 
tastes would at first give rise to a fresh crop of 
mistakes, yet those very blunders have in: them 





an element of life and progress which is utterly 
absent in the dull uniformity of merely imitative 
dress. There is a broad distinction between 
mistakes prompted by real pleasure in color, 
even if uncultivated, and those which are the 
results of a desire to attract attention, or of mere 
carelessness ; and we ought to beware lest in our 
desire to discourage vulgarity we crush the germs 
of growth by too unrelenting a spirit of criticism. 
As to the manner of indicating character, that 
will no doubt be as various as character itself; 
but some general correspondences might be 
pointed out, as, for instance, that between grav- 
ity of temperament and quietness of coloring; 
and the distinction between the quietness of 
severity, which, in dress, means cold and hard 
colors, such as steel-gray, black, dark brown, 
and the quietness of simplicity, represented by 
the use of primary or very delicate colors—for 
instance, pure blue, white, or clear soft gray, 
and the quietness of a balanced and self-con- 
trolled character, which seems to me to indicate 
the fitness of deep, full colors, such as violet, 
deep blue, maroon, or crimson. But any colors 
may be either quiet or the contrary, according 
to their quantity and treatment, especially as to 
trimming. Perhaps the chief point to be ob- 
served for obtaining quietness of coloring, is that 
the trimming should be either.of the same color 
as the dress-(a difference in shade, great enough 
to be perceptibly intentional and yet not suffi- 
cient to produce an actual contrast, is perhaps 
the best calculated to give a subdued effect to 
the whole), or else in sufficient quantity, and 
sufficiently mixed (‘‘ united,” as painters say) 
with the color of the ground, to be almost con- 
founded with it, as is best seen in the case of 
lace; or else in such a very small quantity as to 
escape observation, merely producitig a sense of 
finish, and perhaps a slight glow or shade, the 
cause of which must be sought for to be per- 
ceived. But quietness, though it is one of the 
safest and most inexhaustibly charming char- 
acteristics which can belong to dress, is not the 
only quality which we should wish to see ex- 
pressed by it. Delicacy, freshness, simplicity, 
liveliness, elaborateness, sternness, dignity, ca- 
price, cheerfulness, gloom, evenness, or variabil- 
ity of temperament—all these and countless other 
varieties of character and disposition have their 
appropriate influence on dress—and no toilette 
is fairly entitled to the praise of individuality 
which does not distinctly reflect some such quality 
really characteristic of the wearer. 

Circumstances. —That dress should be adapted 
to the circumstances of the wearer is a sufficient- 
ly obvious, not to say trite remark, but it is not 
only constantly disregarded in practice, but also 
very insufficiently developed in theory. The 
wearer’s circumstances may be considered under 
the heads of age, rank, and domestic relations. 
Black, white, and gray are the only tints which 
seem thoroughly appropriate to the very latest 
period of life; and there can not be much diffi- 
culty in arranging these. Besides this process 
of simplification; the traditions of the wearer's 
life can: hardly fail to have supplied some char- 
acteristic and becoming types; and a slight ad- 
herence to these, in disregard of the progress of 
fashion, gives at once a graceful touch of quaint- 
ness to the costume of an old lady which has a 
special charm for younger generations. 

Perhaps a more discouraging period to deal 
with is that vaguely called ‘‘ elderly ;” when the 
obvious beauty of youth has not yet been replaced 
by the picturesqueness, the cultivated significance, 
or the pathos of old age. Yet even at this age 
there is a difference, and an important difference, 
between a well-dressed and an ill-dressed wo- 
man; and the importance of the art of dress 
may surely quite as reasonably be supposed to 
vary in a direct, as in an inverse proportion to 
the difficulty of the problem. That the difficulty 
of the problem does increase somewhere about 
the middle period of life, [ fully admit. But 
that very difficulty affords the greatest scope for 
skill in the choice of those delicate gradations 
by which a woman may adapt her costume to 
her years; and the wisdom of such a well-con- 
sidered and carefully executed adaptation to the 
facts of the case, instead of any attempt to dis- 
guise or ignore them, is evident on the grounds 
both of morality and policy. If it were only for 
the sake of the perpetuation of interest which 
results from the necessity of continual adapta- 
tion to a changing position, it would be worth 
while to recognize the lapse of time; and it is, 
of course, unnecessary to point out how essential 
to the moral propriety and dignity of a woman's 
appearance it is that her dress should be suitable 
to her age. The general tendency of the altera- 
tion of style suitable to middle age is toward 
elaborateness in trimming and appointments and 
richness of materials. Complicated and intri- 
cate patterns and trimmings seem to shadow forth 
the complexity and intricacy which is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the middle period 
of life. They also, if well arranged, bear wit- 
ness to the gradually increasing mastery in the 
art which has been acquired since the early days, 
when to plan a simple white dress was enough 
for the beginner; while, later in life, any such 
elaborate arrangements would become burden- 
some or lifeless, and a return to some degree 
of simplicity naturally ommgenie the gradual 
withdrawal from the multiform activities of mid- 
dle life. The richness of material, however, 
which becomes especially suitable when the first 
youth is passed, need never be laid aside, and 
indeed seems, in a sense, especially appropriate 
to those who are no longer exposed to the wear 
and tear of the busiest years of existence. 

Dress also has to be, in some respects, adapt- 
ed to the social position of the wearer; and on 
this subject it is very difficult to lay down any 
very well-defined rules. For there is no saying 
beforehand what social position any individual 
may assign to herself;*nor is it easy to say ex- 
actly what, in the way of dress, is due to any 


particular assignable rank; still less how the 
rival claims of rank and wealth ought to be ad- 
justed. But some general principles may be 
laid down with confidence. One is, that no 
everyday costume (#. e., no costume which is 
not avowedly planned with a view to some spe- 
cial festivity) should be such as to be manifestly 
unsuitable to any company in which the wearer 
is liable to find herself. Black silk and white 
muslin are the typical representatives of the kind 
of gowns which can hardly be unsuitable in any 
company. The important truth is, that the thing 
which really gives an impression of refinement 
and good-breeding is not the particular pitch of 
dress chosen, but the degree in which that pitch, 
be it what it may, is sustained by perfect finish 
and “keeping” in every detail. It is obvious 
that the higher the style aimed at the more dif- 
ficult and expensive it will be to carry it out in 
this sustained manner, and therefore the most 
really refined women in each class will generally 
be those who pitch their dress lowest for that 
class—they having the highest standard of com- 
pleteness, and the keenest sense of its necessity. 

Under the head of domestic relations come all 
such questions as those respecting the appropri- 
ate distinctions between the dress of young ladies 
before and after their entrance into society, be- 
tween that of married and unmarried women, 
and questions respecting mourning and the use 
of costumes generally. I think that, as a gener- 
al rule, the more significant dress can be made 
the better; and I would therefore encourage 
every attempt to indicate the circumstances of 
the wearer by appropriate diversities of style. 
But any sort of costume depends for all its ef- 
fect upon common consent. 





THE MISERY OF GREAT 
AFFECTION. 


BY, Seances we have a great affection or a great 
veneration for any person we are too apt 
to idealize that person, and to think that we 
stand, for the time, face to face with perfection, 
A fond mother can not see any defects in her 
child, which other people consider pert and dis- 
agreeable. Now, to sustain an idealization for 
any length of time, we must not be too familiar 
f with the subject of it. If, in this case, too much 
familiarity does not actually breed contempt, it 
is an effectual shatterer of idols. 

It is the old doctrine that a man can not be a 
hero to his valet, and it applies to all conditions 
of life, and very much to marriage. We are 
never fully appreciated by our friends till we 
are separated from them. ‘‘ Distance decidedly 
lends enchantment to the view.” Before mar- 
riage every thing is looked at through a glass of 
coleur de-rose ; but after the first flush of senti- 
ment has passed away, and the two people be- 
gin to settle down into everyday life, the imper- 
fections of human nature begin gradually to peep 
out, shaking our faith, if not altogether disap- 
pointing us in our idol. 

However fond of each other two people may 
be, it is possible to see too much of each other. 
Though they may utter all sorts of protestations, 
it may be doubted whether a bride and bride- 
groom are really sorry when the honey-moon is 
over. As Adam says to Eve: 

“Solitude is sometimes best society, 
And short retirement urges sweet return.” 
Corydon and Phillis may think a rural dwelling 
a little Paradise—that they will never want any 
thing but their own company to make them hap- 
py; but, somehow or other, if they have not 
many acquaintances in their neighborhood, or 
if their house is situated some distance from 
town, they will find that, after a month or two, 
the time begins to pass very slowly and with 
great monotony ; and the more so if either of 
them has been accustomed to much society be- 
fore their marriage. 

Disappointment therefore is nearly always an 
attendant on great affection, and often it brings 
real unhappiness and sorrow with it. There is 
also another source of unhappiness in intense af- 
fection ; and that is, that very great love is close- 
ly allied to very great jealousy. Even in ordi- 
nary friendships we are always sensitive to ap- 
pearances of forgetfulness on the part of our 
friends; we do not like to be superseded in the 
uffections of any one. This jealousy is natural- 
ly intensified when the cause of it receives all our 
greatest possible love. It was the very greatness 
of his love that made Othello torture himself to 
find out the infidelity of Desdemona. It may 
then be asked, ‘‘If disappointment be an at- 
tendant on love, how is it that the social world, 
on the whole, is contented and happy?” The 
answer shall be given in the words of a noble 
novelist: ‘* Few of either sex are ever united to 
their first loves, yet married people jog on and 
call each other ‘my dear,’ and ‘ my darling,’ all 
thesame.” These terms of endearment are more 
the result of habit than affection, and are used 
to make life ‘‘ jog on” somewhat smoothly. The 
greatest number of marriages are not made sole- 
ly for love—on one side or the other interest, 
whether in the shape of money, position, title, 
or convenience, will be found to be mixed uy! 
with them. ‘The tastes of the two people most 
likely agree. But the husband does not expect 
perfection in his wife, and consequently is not dis- 
appointed in not finding it. He does not think 
her invested with the beauty of Venus, or the wis- 
dom of Minerva; and, being fond of his comfort 
and peace of mind, would not go out of his way, as 
Othello did, to prove her unfaithful. She is not 
tortured with jealousy if she prefers to dance or 
talk with other people; and, if no very great dis- 
agreements arise, their lives pass very happily to- 
gether—running smoothly on, unvexed by the 
distresses and annoyances which have their ori- 
gin in the too great affection of those who ‘love 
not wisely but too well.” 
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Jabot of Lace and Satin Ribbon. 
‘Tuts jabot is made of a piece of Valenciennes lace twenty-eight 
inches long and an inch and a half wide, arranged on a small 
tulle foundation, and ornamented with bows of red satin ribbon an 
inch wide. In arranging the jabot on the bodice turn down the 
edge at about half the width of the lace as shown by Fig. 1, 
arrange @ narrow piéce of similar lace in the neck of the dress 

as a standing collar. If it be desired to wear the jabot as a cap, 
set two long strings of satin ribbon on the sides, and wear it on 
the head as shown by Fig2. For making the jabot gather the 
lace with wickel or over stitch, cut from Fig. 19, Supplement, the 
foundation of tulle, hem the outer edges and sew on the lace. 
Begin at ; on Fig. 19, and sew the lace on the edge, following the 
direction of the arrow as far as X.on Fig. 19, after which lay the 
lace so that the scalloped edge points. downward. Next arrange 
the upper part in an oblong rosette, and again proceed to the point 
marked x. From x to *, where the end of the lace must reach, 
sew it to the foundation under the upper row of lace. The ends 



























Low-Neckep Pieatep Waist. 





Buiouse ror Giri From 12 To 14 Years orp. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. ITI., Figs. 7-11. 


are easily hidden under the overlapping lace. Arrange the bows 
in the manner shown by the illustrations. 


Nilsson Hat, 

Two long black ostrich feathers, a tuft of violets,.and a few 
sprigs of mignonnette form the tasteful and stylish trimming of this 
hat, the foundation of which is made of black foutidatior lace and 
figured tulle. An illustration,,page 788, shows'the foundation 
of the hat in reduced size, - Cut of foundation lace, from Fig. 47, 


Fig. 1.—Jazor or Lace anp Satin Rippon, 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 19. 
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Nitsson Hat with Featruers. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVI., Fig. 47. 


Supplement, one piece, cover this with gathered tulle, and bind 
tf foundation with a strip of black silk an inch and a half wide, 
in which a layer of mig has been placed. .Lay-a wire on 
both sides of the binding. Bend the foundation into the desired 
shape and trim with feathers and flowers as shown by the illustra- 
tion. A sash of the tulle edged with lace may take the place of 
the feathers, A second illustration shows the hat trimmed in this 
manner. For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 19, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIIL., Figs. 45-52. 





Silk Brush. , 
See illustrations on page 793. 

Tuts brush is both useful and pretty. It is pointed at both ends, 
and therefore mage * suitable for brushing the dust out of the 
folds of silk dresses. _ ‘The brush consists of four pieces of red baize, 
of graduated size, which are fastened one on the other. On the 
top of these is HE eres of black cloth, and on this is set a small 
piece of white c in application worked in point russe embroid- 
ery with silk of different bright colors. The handle is formed of a 
oe of white cloth embroidered in application over black cloth. 

or making the brush, cut first of red baize the under longest piece 
eight inches long and three inches wide, and point the ends in the 
manner shown by the pattern ; after which cut three other pieces, 
each a trifle smaller than the preceding. Work the edges of these 
song with black worsted, and fasten them together at the ends. 

ext prepare a piece of black cloth of the same size as the upper 
piece of baize, and a small piece of white cloth for the centre, and 
embroider from the design, half of which is given in Fig. 48 of the 


JACKET FOR GIRL FROM 9 TO 11 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 12-15. 


“Supplement. The middle sheaf-like part is worked.in single chain 


stitch with coarse violet silk twist, while the stems are worked with 
fine brown silk in herring-bone and half-polka stiféh. The scallops 
on the outer edge are worked in long button-hole stitches of red and 
shorter ones of blue silk. ‘The plain’ lines which lie within the 


. seallops are worked of green and white silk in chain and button- 


hole stitch. Fig. 2, which gives a full-sized section of the handle, 
more distinctly shows the manner of working the stitches. ; Having 
arranged the embroidered -white cloth on the black cloth, eat it 
with a row in half-polka stitch; and one in button-hole stitch, line 


Nursson -Hat with Lace Scarr. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVI, Fig. 47. 


2° the black cloth with pasteboard, and fasten itto the pieces of baize, 


sewing in the handle at the same time. 


Border for Java Canvas Tidy. 


See illustrations on page 798. 

Tuts border is worked in point russe and cross stitch with filoselle 
and sewing silk. The colors may be chosen to suit the taste, but it 
is prettier when both kinds of silk correspond in color. Zephyr 
worsted may be used instead of the filoselle silk. 
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TIME AND PLACE FOR DRESS. 


Time.—There is a vague code, which ought to be better 
defined, regulating the articles appropriate to morning, aft- 
ernoon, and evening dress. ‘The morning, of course, should 
be distinguished by freshness and simplicity; the evening by 
splendor. It may be almost an unreasonable demand in 
connection with most ladies, but the sentiment of morning 
attire appears to me to require that it should, at least in 
some remote degree, suggest a working dress. For this, as 
well as for the sake of freshness, as large a proportion as 
possible of it should consist of what are rather ungrammat- 
ically called ‘‘washing materials ;” and it should at least 
look as if that part of it were washed every day. In sum- 
mer, cottons and muslins make it easy to carry this out ap- 
proximately ; in winter, the sentiment must be represen 
by the collar and sleeves. Some kinds of lace are more or 
less, and should be stringently, set apart for evening, and 
some for morning use. ‘But there is room for a good deal 
more definition in this branch of the subject. One anomaly 





Fig. 2.—Srction or HANDLE oF Brusu. 


_calls for a passing remark—it is, that the distinction between 
-morning and evening lace is so little regarded in bonnets, 
probably because they are not considered as meant. to be 
washed. But in their present beautifully simple form what 
would be prettier or more easily managed than morning 
bonnets made of muslin and Valenciennes lace, and washed 
as often as their freshness was in the slightest degree im- 
paired? And how much more ladylike such clean and sim- 
ple head-dresses would be than the tulle and blonde con- 
structions now too often worn at all hours of the day! 
The sentiment of evening costume is, I suppose, that it 
is improvised for the one occasion on which it is worn; 
and, therefore, no degree of flimsiness or fragility in the 
materials can offend one’s taste, whatever one may think 
of them in point of economy. The afternoon is a com- 
promise between morning and evening which it is hard 
to treat philosophically. To dress three times a day 
seems scarcely worthy of a rational creature, and this is 
indeed theoretically recognized by the technical use of the 
word ‘‘ morning dress” for every thing worn before din- 
ner. It would be well if practice were more nearly in 
accordance with theory in this particular. 
The time of year need be noticed only as still further 
complicating the problem of dress for those who have to 
think much of expense. It is easy enough to adapt one’s 
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TyRroLean Suit ror Boy From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern anu description see Supplement, No. XIII., Figs. 31-41, 





Fig. 1.—Sitx Brusu. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIL., Fig. 48. ' 
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Watkine Dress witu Bascuiik 
Ficuv.—Bacx. 


Watxinc Dress with BascHLik 





For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 3-6, 


Ficuv.—Front. 


“‘Watxinc Dress with Wartreav 
Patetot.—Back. 


clothing to the temperature, if one can afford it. I may 
mention, however, that some regard is due to other people’s 
eyes as well as one’s feelings, that dress should look cool in 
summer and warm in winter, even if the wearer should be 
abnormally indifferent to the sensations of heat and cold. 
Also, when artificial flowers are worn, it is essential that 
they should be such as are really in season, at least in green- 
houses. Under the head of time we have also to consider 
the question of repetition. It is not only in buying new 
articles of dress that thought is needed, but in the daily 
selection of such as shall be worn together, so as to secure 
enough and not too much variation from day to day. Ab- 
rupt changes of the whole costume, or perfectly uniform rep- 
etitions of the same arrangement on successive days, seem 
to me almost equally undesirable. The most perfect ar- 
rangement, I think, is a combination of continuousness with 
variety by means of alterations of detail, while the founda- 
tion remains the same; and when that is changed the tran- 
sition may be rendered less abrupt by the reappearance of 
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some familiar ornament, redeeming the new attire from 
strangeness. Rapid and total changes of dress destroy the 
web of pleasing associations which time weaves round 
clothes as well as round other inanimate objects. 

In the consideration of place the distinction between town 
and country corresponds in some degree to that between 
morning and evening. In the country there is always a 
charm in what suggests rural occupations even when it is 
manifestly only a suggestion. A lady’s outdoor dress in 
the country should always: be one in: which, if she did 
milk a cow or make hay, she would be picturesquely and 
becomingly, even if really unsuitably, dressed for the oc- 
casion. ‘Tried by this test, silk and black lace and all 
sorts of ganzy materials would be condemned, and, I 
think, rightly, as unsuitable to the country. For the 
sea-side a similar test might be founded upon the possi- 
bility of carrying any given costume into-a boat. This 
test would be even more exclusive than the last; and 
should perhaps be less rigorously applied, though it ought 
never to be quite lost:sight of. Some regard may be had, 
when it is possible, to the probable surroundings in respect 
of furniture, etc. ; and furniture might be chosen more 
than is now done with a view to its relations with the dress 
of its owners; but it is impossible to insist very strictly 
upon attention to such varying combinations as these. 
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Watxine Dress with WatTTEzau 
PaLeToT.—FRontT. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 28-30, 
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FELICIA. 
By SHIRLEY DARE. 

An, the scarlet vine leaves! Ah, the sparkling sea! 
Ah, the hazy afternoon my lady smiled on me! 

The white steps to the foam, 

The boatman steering home, 

Her dress that swept the stair, 

And sunshine-blended hair, 
Like the fluting cadence of forgotten measure, 
Such days to me bring the sweetest, saddest pleasure. 


Ah, the eyelids tender! Ah, the bearing proud ! 
Singing voice and subtle meanings half allowed, 
That thrilled me as they went, 
Like chance-struck instrument. 
Ah, to my dying day 
y That voice and speech alway 
Bring that flushing autumn’s overflow of glory, 
When I took life’s rapture—one day’s passion story! 


Queen of sun-haired women, jewel-eyed and gay, 
Pronsise filled your sweetness, you had no heart to pay. 
But one day’s grace to me 
You left in memory 
That binds me ¢ 
Content, your servitd 
All that women woo by, slightéd turns for aye, 
Since I keep thy sweetness, thy smile, Felicia, 





PRINCE PAUL. 


\ HEN Prince Paul was twenty-one his tutor 
said: to him’: 2 

** Your Royal Highness is of age. You know 
every thing that a man can teach you. You 
have now only to govern “asi kingdom as glori- 
ously as the king your father; and so, your Roy- 
al Highness, if it is quite convenient, could you 
pay me that or shillings that your Royal 
Highness owes me for your last month's instruc- 
tion ?” 

Now, the first sentence in this speech was true. 
Prince Paul was certainly twenty-one. » The sec- 
oud was such a prodigious falsehood as could 
not be uttered without laughing, except to a 
prince ; for Paul had learned no more than he 
liked; and that was little enough. ‘The third 
sentence was a compliment, which I must ex- 
plain to you. 

In the days of Prince Paul's father the court 
etiquette was so strict that if you once forgot to 
address the king as the most powerful and glori- 
ous of monarchs, off went your head. But one 
day it happened that all the king’s generals lost 
all the battles that they were fighting, by sea 
and land, and that Paul’s father had no longer a 
kingdom. 

Here was a predicament. Somebody, of 
course, should tell the king that he was no lon- 
ger the most powerful and glorious of monarchs ; 
but nobody was quite willing to lose his head ; 
consequently nobody told the king. The king 
pretended not to know that any thing particular 
had happened; consequently the court etiquette 
went on as before, and his courtiers still ad- 
ivessed him as the most powerful and glorious 
of monarchs. Having no subjects to give him 
ay money, the king became very poor. He got 
out at elbows, and out at the knees, and the 
court seamstress was obliged to patch him; but 
the courtiers only said, ‘‘that no cloths were 
made nowadays fit for the wearing of a king ;” 
and so the most powerful and glorious of mon- 
archs preferred his old clothes. By-and-by, they 
could no longer pay the butcher’s bill, and were 
obliged to live on vegetables raised by the court 
gardener ; but then it became the fashion to say 
that there was no longer any good mutton and 
beef to be bought in that country, as there was 
in the good old times, One after another, the 
courtiers went away to find better living; but 
those who remained always spoke of them as ab- 
sent on business for the king. The palace fell 
into decay; the bricks mouldered; the pavements 
were broken; half the lights in the windows 
were out; the roofs leaked; but the poor old 
king, and his poor old servants, only said that 
there was much more rain, and wind, and cold 
weather, than in the good old times; and though 
Prince Paul wore copper toes on his shoes, and 
only owned one suit of clothes, it was the fashion 
to say to him that he would soon be a glorious 
monarch, And now you see why his tutor paid 
him this compliment. . 

But that last sentence, about the twenty shil- 
lings! Let us see what they did about that; for 
Prince Paul had not twenty shillings in the 
world, 

The Prince sat down and wrote an order on 
the treasury for twenty shillings. ‘The tutor took 
the order, and went away to the treasurer’s of- 
fice, but found nothing there but damp cobwebs 
and an old owl; and came back in a rage. 

“*'There is no treasurer but an owl, and no- 
thing in the treasury, and you are as ras a 
mouse in an empty barn,” he said to the Prince. 

Prince Paul looked sternly at his servants. 

‘* Js there no treasurer ?” 

' ** No, your Royal Highness,” said they, trem- 
bling. 

‘**AmT as poor as a mouse in an empty barn ?” 

** Yes, your Royal Highness,” said they all 
again. 

**Then something must be done,” observed 
the Prince, and went away to think what this 
something should be. 

But he could not think of any thing; which 
vexed him so that he would not eat his supper. 

‘* How can I eat,” said he, ‘‘ when I can not 
think what should be done ?” 

** But why should your Royal Highness dis- 
turb yourself with trying to think,” answered his 
servants, ‘* when every thing that is worth know- 
ing was written down in books, in the good old 
limes, to save the trouble of thinking hereafter ?” 

*“Why did you not tell me before?” said the 
ec ** Bring me all the books in my father’s 
ibrary.” 

But when the books were brought they were 
covered with mould and eaten by worms, so that 





of them all there were only three or four that 
could be read. 

But no books in the world could have been 
more proper just then, for these all were filled 
with sa of princes, who met with a variety 
of surprising adventures; but Prince Paul ob- 
served that one thing happened to them all. 

They all went to seek a fortune. 

“There,” said Paul. ‘‘ Here is what I should 
do. I must go seek my fortune.” : 

Paul spoke to the Lord High Fiddlestick, and 
there was nobody else in the room. At least we 
should say that there was nobody, But the 
Prince’s dog lay by the hearth, and, being a 
dog of intelligence, he not only comprehended 
but thought of the proposed journey so much 
that he could not eat. 

‘What are you thinking about to leave your 
dinner ?” asked the cat, Grimalkin. 

‘‘The Prince is going to seek his fortune, and 
I am wondering if there will be any meat fit for. 
our eating in the strange countries that we shall 
yisit,” answered Fido. 

‘‘Oh, meaow!” snarled the cat, who was. a 
jealous body, and hurried away lest she should 
hear more. But she could not forget what the 
dog had said, and though she laid down to bask 
in the sun as usual she turned and twisted so un- 
comfortably that Topknot, the speckled hen, 
asked her what was the matter. 

‘‘T have a colic, from pure grief,” replied 
Grimaikin.. ‘Here is this blundering mastiff 
going with our master to visit foreign lands 
where they have meat, while I shall be left be- 
hind to lap milk.” 

‘* Then,” said Topknot, much delighted, “the 
black Spanish hen in the next yard need not toss 
her head so high. We shall have some one who 
can speak of foreign countries also,” and she ran 
to tell the news. 

‘*T don’t believe a word of it,” answered the 
black Spanish hen. 

‘* What is that you are saying ?” asked a chip- 
ping bird, who had lighted to pick up crumbs. 

‘* My master, Prince Paul, is going to seek his 
fortune,” returned Topknot, proudly. 

‘* Really I thought that was quite out of fash- 
ion,” answered Chippy, flying away to the forest ; 
but she was so busy with thinking that she flew 
by mistake into the owl's nest instead of her own. 

**Odds! nightmares! madam! What do you 
mean ?” hooted the owl, waking up in a fine pas- 
sion. ‘* You have waked me from a delightful 
dream, in which I was just solving the problem 
of catching three mice at one snap. I have a 
mind to eat you.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Chippy, humbly ; 
“but I was thinking so much that I was not 
thinking—I mean, if you please, Sir, that I have 
just heard that Prince Paul is going to seek his 
fortune.” 

‘* What!” and the owl opened his eyes so wide 
that Chippy tumbled back out of his nest in a 
fright, supposing that he would really eat her. 

‘The owl was wide awake now. 

“Did you hear that?” he asked the pines. 
“Prince Paul is going to seek his fortune.” 

Now telling news to the pines is very much 
like publishing it in the newspapers, and it was 
not long before Prince Paul's intention was 
known in fairy-land, where it made more stir 
than you may think; for whereas in the old 
times the fairy people were positively overworked, 
what with finding invisible cloaks and traveling- 
shoes, and turning stupid and wicked folks into 
cabbages and clocks, they have had nothing to 
do for the last hundred years or so but to sleep 
and gape, so that when they heard the news it 
was as if you had told fifty boatmen that one pas- 
senger was coming. The brook-goblin, who was 
so tired of the slop, slop, drip, drip of his water-. 
fall that he had not visited his own brook for a 
year, started off for it at once, as he knew that 
Prince Paul would pass that way. The fairy 
with the enchanted sword, hearing the tumult, 
was ready to pinch every body for not telling her 
sooner. ‘The queen of the fairies, who was 
snoring when the news came, boxed all their 
ears, and seizing her knitting-needles, hurried 
off on foot lest she should be too late; and every 
fairy who could find a wishing-ring, or an invisi- 
ble cloak, or a truth-telling cap, seized it and 
hurried after her. : 

So here were half the fairies in fairy-land, ready 
and anxious to make Prince Paul's fortune for 
him. If he had only known it! 

But he did not know it. He only went to the 
forest because all the princes of whom he had read 
struck at once into the nearest forest, and he had 
not the least idea what to do when he got there. 
However, he walked slowly, and looked around 
him on all sides to see if he could spy any thing 
like a fortune, till he heard a heavy, droning 
sound and saw a mill whose wheel was turned 
by the brook. 

**T never saw that before,” thought the Prince, 
and it would have been strange if he had, for it 
was built there an hour before by the brook-gob- 
lin; but it looked just such an old-fashioned, red- 
painted mill as you may see still in the country,. 
with moss growing on the roof, and the miller 
standing in the door. 

This was the brook-goblin ; but he seemed to 
Prince Paul like a fat, rosy man covered with 
flour. rE 

** Where are you going?” asked the miller. 

**To find my fortune,” replied the Prince, 
haughtily, for he thought the miller too familiar. 

‘*Then you have found it,” answered the miller. 
‘*T am in want of a hearty young man like you. 
Stay and help me grind, and half of the profits 
shall be yours.” _, 

Here was a fine offer, you see; very different 
from what the goblin would have said a hundred 
years ago, when he would have told the young 
man in a rough voice that he could have bread 
und a bed if he chose to work for it. But in 
these days fairy customers are scarce, and to 
make sure of Paul, the goblin had even arranged 





that at the first turn of the wheel all the corn 
should be turned into gold, and should come 
tumbling down through the trough in eagles and 


ore Prince Paul knew nothing about 
this, ihe wale ot ds if he had not heard the 


“Stop !” shouted the goblin. ‘* Here is your 
e. 


‘¢You are mistaken. It can never be the for- 
tune of a prince to turn miller’s man,” replied 
Paul with dignity, and walked on. 

The fairies hidden under the leaves began to 
titter. As for the goblin, in his anger, he pitched 
the mill into the brook. 

_At the crash Paul looked around, and seeing 
the mill tumbling over the waterfall, 

*¢ Ah, I was right!” said he. . ‘‘ If I had list- 
ened to that impertinent miller I should have 
drowned. This proves that I have excellent 
judgment ;” and he held his head higher than 
ever. 

Before long he spied a shop, or rather a booth 
with a counter, behind which sat the fairy who 
had the enchanted sword, looking like an apple- 
cheeked old woman. 

** Now,” she said to herself, as she saw Paul 
coming, ‘‘ we shall see if I let him slip through 
my fingers, Ihave not muddled my brains with 
tumbling over rocks and stones, like the stupid 
goblin. Isay, young man, where are you going?” 

**To seek my fortune,” returned the Prince, 
haughtily, as before. 

If he had answered her like that a hundred 
years before our fairy would have turned him into 
a puppy on the spot; but now she said, in a 
wheadling tone, . 

“If you are going to seek your fortune, my 
lord, you will need a sword; and here is one, with 
a hilt of gold, which you may buy for a sixpence.” 

‘* No,” answered the Prince, stoutly, for though 
he saw that the sword was a fine one, and that 
the golden hilt was set with diamonds, he said to 
himself : 


**Tt is stolen. No doubt she is afraid of the 
police, and would like that they should find the 
sword on me. But I thank my stars that I am 
not such a fool!” 

‘‘ Buy a pair of boots, then,” urged the fairy. 
‘*T see your shoes are old and worn, and you can 
buy these for a shilling. You see how finely these 
are made. In them you could’feel neither cold 
nor wet! Besides— 

She was about to say that these were seven- 
leagne. boots, but she stopped ; for fairies are for- 
bidden to explain their gifts. Mortals must take 
them at a venture. 

‘* No,” answered the Prince, still more shortly, 
‘*T have read the newspapers, and I am not to 
be caught.” 

‘¢ My stars!” cried the fairy, staring after him. 
“ He has refused the Enchanted Sword and the 
Seven-League Boots, for which five hundred 
princes have lost their lives.” 

Oh, how the vines and leaves in the forest 
shook! The elves came out of their flower-cups, 
to roll on the turf as they laughed, and the brook 
roared; but Paulheard nothing. He only thought 
that the wind was high, and that the brook was 
very noisy, and walked on, wondering whether 
he should find his fortune, and how he should 
know it. 

All this time the fairy queen was waiting for 
Paul, knitting as she sat, by the side of the 
road; and Paul was so astonished to see her 
there that he asked her what she was doing. 

‘¢ Knitting houses, and men, and castles,” re- 
plied the queen. ‘* How many will you have? 
I will knit you a hundred men, on horseback, in 
fifteen minutes; six strong castles in half an 
hour; and a coach-and-four to carry you to 
court. Will you have them?” 

‘¢ What nonsense you talk,” answered Paul. 

The old woman’s fingers flew like lightning, 
and before Paul could count twenty a handsome 
coach with four white horses dropped from her 
needles. 

“You are a witch!” 
for his life. 

It was nearly dark, and in his fright Paul 
plunged into a swamp. Sometimes he sank to 
his knees in the thick, stiff mud, and sometimes 
he was caught and horribly scratched among the 
brambles as he struggled to find his way out. 

Just then he saw a light. 

‘* Ah!” he said to himself, ‘‘ there I shall find 
a house,” and he hurried toward it. 

But though he ran he came no nearer, for the 
light moved also. 

‘*Hillo!” shouted Paul, but nobody answered ; 
only the light quivered and danced about, and 
at last came close to him and settled in a tree. 

**Oh!” said Paul to himself, ‘‘ I understand, 
this is my fortune. It will lead me to some kind 
fairy, or to some princess who is waiting for me 
in her castle. I will follow it.” 

So hedid. Deeper and deeper into the swamp. 
The mud was so stiff that he could hardly force 
his way through it, and the thorns tore his 
clothes until they hung in rags, but he perse- 
vered. 

Suddenly he gasped and screamed. 

He had stepped from a high ledge of rocks, 
and he fell with such violence that he broke his 
leg, and lay quite helpless till an old woman 
found him and dragged him into her cottage. 

‘*This is a rough way of coming into my for- 
tune,” thought Paul; *‘ but very likely this old 
woman may be some lovely princess, who has 
been enchanted. She will ask me to cut off her 
head, or bring her something or other, and then 
she will become a beautiful lady, of great wealth.” 

But the only thing that the old woman asked 
him to cut was fire-wood, and what she wished 
him to bring was water, for the dinner. 

‘*T am a prince,” said Paul. ‘‘I know no- 
thing of cutting wood and such servant’s tasks.” 

“* Prince!” screamed the old woman. ‘‘ You 
are a pretty prince, in rags! You can eat, it 


screamed Paul, and ran 
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seems, though you can neither pay nor work.” nd 
she began to beat Paul with her brooms li 
he fairly took to his heels. 

He ran till he was quite out of breath. el 
he saw a city, with a crowd in the streets, «i: 
asked the man of what they were talking. 

“Why, I thought that all the world kuew 
that,” answered the man. ‘The king has no 
money in the treasury; and he has heard tha: 
there are mills that can grind corn into golii. 
So to any man who will find him one of the sui 
he offers a quarter of his kingdom.” 

“Ah!” thought Paul. ‘What a pity the 7 
saw no such mill in my travels !” 

‘Next to such a mill,” continued the man. 
‘“*the king most desires an enchanted swori,. 


‘which will bring its owner victory ; and for such 


a sword, he offers six of his finest palaces.” 

Oh!” murmured Paul, whose mouth really 
watered, ‘‘ why do I not know where to find such 
a sword ?” 

‘*Finally, the king desires a pair of seven- 
league boots, for he can never travel fast enough ; 
and to the man who can find them he will give— 
his daughter.” 

‘Tt is of no use wishing,” said Paul, mourn- 
fully; *‘but why could I not have found some 
kind fairy who would help me to all these things.” 

“What is the matter?” asked a man, who 
was passing. 

“Nothing; only I am starving, and fit to drop 
with weariness,” answered Paul. ~ 

‘*Come with me,” said the man; “I am a 
baker, and I want a boy to carry the trays from 
my ovento my shop. If you are honest and will- 
rapt shall have your food and a shilling a 
week.” 


Here was a fine fortune, but what else could 
Paul do? So he went with the baker, and if 
you look-sharp, when you pass the right door, 
you may see him, any day, coming up from the 
ovens, in a white paper ¢ap, and carrying trays 
of nice hot buns and bisedits, 

Is it not a pity ? 








SPARKS FROM THE KITCHEN 
STOVE. 
Bv a Young Wousekeeper. 


Y DEAR BAZAR,—Is your heart too full 
of sashes, and double skirts, and fichus to 
be kindled by these sparks from my kitchen 
stove, which would fain find lodgment some- 
where? Iam well assured there are other new 
beginners who peruse your columns, and who will 
unite with me in the opinion that a kitchen stove 
or range, whichever it may be, is at times a very 
awe-inspiring object. For oh, most charitable 
Bazar, I have been left without that invaluable 
and greatly-to-be-desired creature vulgarly styled 
‘*help,” but in my vocabulary a queen. For does 
she not in reality reign over me, notwithstanding 
my assumed title of mistress? Dare I say beef- 
steak when her voice is for mutton-chops? Not 
a bit of it. On Mondays, Tuesdays, and Satur- 
days, just half of the working-week, am I not in 
terror lest by some thoughtless act or word I dis- 
tract the even tenor of her way, and upset her for 
those trying but necessary pursuits of washing, 
ironing, and general cleaning up? Do I not, on 
the contrary, do whatever I can to make those 
duties easy for her by setting tables, making 
beds, and the dear knows what all ? 

It has even been whispered that I have allowed 
my adorable Augustus to wait a whole half hour 
for his dinner because my handmaiden so willed 
it, and my only excuse was to assure him the 
kitchen clock was out of order, whereupon Au- 
gustus reproachfully reminded me of the days of 
courtship and honey-moon, when his comfort was 
the first and most important consideration. It is 
a mournful fact, however, that he is not now so 
easily satisfied as then—that whereas in those 
neyer-to-be-forgotten times his appetite was en- 
tirely absorbed in the tender passion, beef-steak 
and coffee are now far more essential to his hap- 
piness. 

But, as I was saying, the muse who superin- 
tended the commissary department has left me, 
beguiled into the higher sphere of matrimony and 
her own establishment, and I find myself help-less. 
Then my kitchen stove stares me blackly in the 
face. I am aware that’a fire is a necessity; but 
how to make it is the question. 

I have a firm conviction that my calling in life 
is not to build wood-fires, so resolutely do they 
refuse to burn for me, and the harder I try the 
more obstinate is the refusal. In vain do I art- 
fully arrange and rearrange the wood and kind- 
lings, and insinuatingly poke in the paper; count- 
less matches are expended on the pile; but it con- 
tinues in statu quo, until by some unlooked-for 
accident a flame appears, And when you reflect 
that this operation must be repeated three times 
a day, invariably with the same experience, you 
will feel for me. Then the dirty dishes! With 
what horror do I regard them! How afixiously 
do I economize plates and cups and saucers ; how 
carefully scrutinize Augustus’s every movement, 
lest his extravagant habits make me another half 
hour’s work. 

But when it comes to greasy pots and kettles, 
my soul recoils in horror at the thought—my ap- 
petite is gone for the things I prepare in them 
just by reason of the cleansing operation. I 
don’t mind cooking; in fact, I always liked to 
dabble in the kitchen; but my mixing and baking 
over, I have no desire to see any thing more of 
the dishes used. In truth, I would like to forget 
that they were required; but when I am reminded 
of the ever-present considerations of scouring and 
scalding, from all these things I beg to be deliv- 
ered. 

And yet it is a necessary operation. My ob- 
jections to eating any more dirt than the neces- 
sary peck swallowed in hotels and boarding- 
houses are strong, and I see no reason for aban- 
doning them. At the same time, when one re- 
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fects that this performance of washing-up must | 
be of daily occurrence for weeks, and months, 
and years to come, the prospect is disheartening, 
to say’ the least. It seems an incontrovertible 
fact that people must eat to live, and, moreover, 
that civilization no longer permits them the easy 
satisfaction in food enjoyed by our first parents. 

Then the bills of fare. It is true they are sim- 
ple; but the necessity of suiting the tastes of my 
Augustus, which are rather epicurean, and at the 
same time keeping within bounds of a somewhat 
slender purse, are two things difficult to reconcile. 
The last thought at night is what shall I have 
for breakfast; the first in the morning is an in- 
voluntary mapping out of the three daily meals. 
Augustus does not fancy salt meat, and despises 
fish ; consequently my range is limited, and I 
vainly study half a dozen receipt-books in hopes 
of acquiring useful hints. In my opinion the 
generality of receipt-books are a farce. The in- 
gredients are either so unattainable or so expens- 
ive, or, worst of all, so complicated, that I give 
them up in despair, or, if [ conglomerate them, 
am disgusted with a mass of uneatable material. 
Variety being generally considered the spice of 
life, I try not to have boiled eggs more than three 
times a week; but the science of their prepara- 
tion is so simple that I am often inclined to fall 
back upon them. 

Augustus being naturally of a dyspeptic turn 
of mind, or stomach—whichever you please—I 
am compelled to study up hygiene extensively. 
As for myself, I really have not time to think 
whether things agree with me or not. 

Then my trips to market. These necessary 
aids to domestic economy are accomplished early 
in the morning, after a resolute endeavor to screw 
my courage to the sticking-point. For, between 
you and me, I am afraid of the market-men. If 
1 order porter-house steak, I am by no means 
sure | may not get a tough one, notwithstanding 
my persuasive entreaty foréSsomething nice and 
tender.” My roasting pieces are very apt to be 
minus fat, my chickens frequently of an uncer- 
tain age; for all of wine misfortunes I console 
myself by the reflection that I am a young house- 
keeper, and will do better in future. 

‘then when it comes to vegetables. The to- 
matoes are painfully apt to be rotten, the corn of 
a golden yellow, the potatoes specked. I have 
been known to bring home rotten eggs >, fortu- 
nately thus far have escaped, boiling them for 
breakfast, but constantly anticipate some such 
casualty. It is such a nuisance to know just 
what one is going to eat. Never for me nowa- 
days are any of those pleasant little surprises, 
the more palatable by reason of their unexpect- 
edness, but every dish the produetion of my own 
brain and hands. I confess it quite takes away 
my appetite. 

Oh Bazar, have you any idea the fair virgins 


| dances, 





whose portraits adorn your plates, gorgeously 
arrayed in the latest Parisian styles, are acquaint- 
ed with the mysteries of a kitchen stove? If 
not, and any of them are contemplating matri- 
mony, I beg of you to impress upon them the 
study of culinary engineering, especially the sci- 
ence of dampers and ovens, of bread and coffee. 
For I was once one of those butterfly damsels ; 
I also was splendidly attired in purple and fine 
linen, and fared sumptuously every day, without 
once considering the preparation involved or the 
method of its attainment. In that far-off past 
my Augustus thought not of pies or puddings, 
and I vainly imagined the halycon days of the 
tender passion would never end. 

But, most excellent Bazar, such is not the 
case. A good dinner is, in these times, very 
necessary to his good temper, and I wish you 
would make known to those fair maidens former- 
ly alluded to, that it wilt be even so with them. 

Also urge upon them the importance of keep- 
ing on the right side of the kitchen luminary, of 
propitiating her in every possible way, sooner 
than allow themselves to be abandoned to the 
hard fate of their own @evices. 

It is six o’clock, and I am consequently re- 
minded of the near approach of supper-time, of 
my empty stove, indeed of the truth of all I have 
been saying. I betake myself to my pots and 
kettles, and remain; 

Yours, very warmly, Ae ¥ 








SPANISH GIPSIES. 


HE Gitanos are divided into three distinct 

tribes: first, the nomade Gitanos, who are 
met on the high-roads, and frequent the fairs; 
secondly, the stationary Gitanos, who are half 
savage, and live in the grottoes and woods, and 
have nothing to do with the Christian popula- 
tion; thirdly, the gipsies who still preserve some 
types of their race, but speak the language of the 
country they inhabit, even sharing the occupa- 
tions of the natives, and mixing with their fam- 
ilies. ‘They have sickly and rickety children, 
and are known to hasten the death of old people, 
who, from their age and infirmities, are objects 
of care and anxiety.. It is supposed they burn 
their dead, in order not to bury their corpses on 
ground where they are only wanderers, and leave 
without any hope of return. ‘These accusations 
are perfectly in accordance with their wandering 
existence, which does not allow them any per- 
manent cemetery—consequently sickly children 
and old men would be a considerable embarrass- 
ment. Such is the character of the tribe, who 
spread all round the basin of the Ebro in the 
fourteenth century, and who, desiring solitude, 
established themselves in the wildest passes of 
the Pyrennees, and crossed these mountains in 
great numbers; for we find them again in Rous- 
sillon and Lower Navarre. Their religion does 
not interfere with the Christian rites; we never 
hear of any bans being issued against them, even 
from the superstitious Catholics of Spain, and 
they have been always allowed to dwell in the 
grottoes and huts in the foresis without molesta- 
tion. 





The men are idle, and employ themselves in 
clipping their mules. ‘Ihe woman have singular 
They practice chiromancy, and have be- 
come so intermixed with the inhabitants, with 
whom they have married, and shared their fishing 
occupation, that, except for their physiognomy, 
some traditions, and some primitive idioms 
which they still retain, they would hardly be 
distinguished from them; for they have even 
adopted the costume of the Basques and La- 
bours; whereas the other tribes, though they 
wear the trowsers and loose Catalonian shirt, 
and the handkerchief twisted round the head, 
‘*& la Aragonais,” or the Basque blouse, always 
add some curious tinsel ornament, or brilliant- 
colored garment, which shows that they still 
have their savage tastes, though adopting Euro- 
pean fashions. 

Although gipsies are found in all parts of Eu- 
rope, it is only among the Pyrenees, and in the 
Asturias, that there are sufficient numbers to be 
considered as a nation; and after having seen 
these mountains successively the refuge of the 
Gauls, Latins, and Germans, is it not curious to 
find them populated by a horde who have been 
banished from the Indian continent, and who 
have slowly crossed Asia, Egypt, and the Medi- 
terranean to stop their wandering career in these 
wild district fastnesses, which have been the asy- 
lum of so many nations ? 





PUNCTUALITY IN MEALS. 


ts is always better to be in advance in the 
preparation of any meal rather than behind- 
hand. It is always easy to proceed slower when 
one finds one’s self ready too soon; but when 
you are compelled to hurry things for want of 
time there is every probability of doing badly, 
and it is rare that some part of the meal should 
not suffer. It is a mistake to suppose that a 
well-dressed meal will be sufficient to cause its 
want of punctuality to be forgiven. How many 
times have we seen excellent dinners, both as 
regards choice and execution, badly received, and 
fail on account of the time which the famished 
and impatient guests had been kept waiting, and 
who felt on that account aggrieved and indisposed 
to acknowledge its merits! An unpunctual cook 
will never be a true cook, to our mind. 








SONNET. 
A LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS’S JEWELS. 


Frasu, happy Foo and hide from prying glance 
The rounded forms you clasp, but can not grace: 
Your frigid glitter serves but to enhance 
iad charms that sparkle from her face: 


J 
Nor petes the smile that dimples round her mouth: 
Your changeless gleam is sh i 
She, sweet as roses from th 
The drooping pearl which nestles at her ear 
Pales at the maiden fairness of her throat, 
While a diamonds, pure and crystal-clear 
Reflect the beauties they have learned by rote: 
Yet doth her touch restore your gemmed array 
Tenfold the worth her beauty takes away. 





GENTLEMEN’S PARIS FALL 
FASHIONS. 
See illustration on page 796. 

Fig. 1.—Low-crowned hat, slightly swelling, 
with a narrow brim; and full suit of light choco- 
late cassimere, with diagonal stripes. Sack-coat 
with rolling collar, closed in front by two buttons, 
the first of which is placed just below the roll, 
and skirt rounded in front. Transverse pockets 
with narrow welt, sleeve of average size, with 
cuff simulated by two rows of stitching four-fifths 
of aninch apart. The coat and vest are finished 
in the same manner around the edge. Double- 
breasted vest without collar, buttoning somewhat 
high. Semi-tight pantaloons with a stripe at the 
side, formed by a pleat stitched down. Plaid 
red and white cravat, Colin collar, and flesh-col- 
ored gloves. 

Fig. 2.—Short sack over-coat of plain blue 
cloth, full and straight in the back, buttoning 
high and overlapping considerably in front, with 
four buttons on each side. Pocket on a line with 
the lowest button, and furnished with square lapel. 
Sleeve of average size, witha somewhat broad cuff, 
the upper edge of which is bound with wide gal- 
loon. The same galloon finishes the edges of the 
pocket-lapels and coat. Semi-tight pantaloons of 
plain fawn-colored cloth, with a stripe down the 
sides of a darker shade, standing collar, red cra- 
vat, and straw-colored gloves. 

Fig. 3.—Hat with moderate-sized brim, turned 
up slightly at the sides. Short Spanish tobacco- 
colored over-coat, seen in the back, with front 
of the same cut as that of Fig. 2. Semi-tight 
pantaloons, of light brown cloth with narrow ver- 
tical stripes and a plain stripe of a darker shade 
down the sides. Standing collar. Pearl-gray 
gloves. 

Fig. 4.—Low hat with moderate-sized brim, 
slightly turned up at the sides. Iron-gray over- 
coat, with: facings rolling rather low and about 
an inch and a half wider than the collar, and 
closed with three large buttons on each side be- 
low the roll, the top of which is finished with a 
button-hole. Skirt-pockets on a level with the 
hand, and another in the left front, just outside 
the lapping. Sleeve with broad cuff, the upper 
edge.of which, as well as the edges of the over- 
coat, is finished with two rows of stitching, an 
inch apart. A row of stitching is also seen in 
front on each side of the buttons; and the pock- 
ets are finished in the same manner. Semi-tight 
pantaloons of blue-gray cloth, with diagonal 
stripes and a band down the sides. Light 
blue scarf-cravat. Standing collar. Straw-col- 
ored gloves. 

Fig. 5.—Low-crowned hat. Dark mastic- 
gray sack over-coat. Light brown semi-tight 
pantaloons. with diagonal stripes and a band 
down the sides. Standing collar. Blue-gray 
gloves. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


T is estimated that not less than thirteen 
millions of the human race have perished by 
earthquakes. 
which has recently buried in ruins numerous 
cities and towns on the western coast of South 
America brings freshly to remembrance similar 
awful visitations in times past. Even if the hor- 
rors of ancient earthquakes seemed lessened to 
the mind through the long lapse of years, the 
records of more recent ones are still thrilling. 
Among those which stand out prominently in 
history is one which occurred a little more than 
two hundred years ago, in 1662, whereby 300,000 
poco were buried in the city of Pekin alone. 
n 1693 Sicily was visited by a great earthquake 
which overturned fifty-four cities and three hun- 
dred Nm be: destroying 100,000 lives. Proba- 
bly there have been no earthquakes equal in in- 
tensity to those which ravaged different parts 
of the world in the eighteenth century. Accord- 
ing to the records 100,000 persons were again 
swallowed up at Pekin, in 1731; in 1755, 60,000 
persons are believed to have perished in-six min- 
utes at Lisbon; about 40,000 lives were lost in 
Calabria in 1783, and nearly the same number 


were, in 1797, buried in an instant by an earth- 


quake which destroyed the whole country be- 
tween Santa Fé and Panama. During the pres- 
ent century these fearful visitations have fre- 
quently occurred in both hemispheres. The val- 
ley of the Mississippi was violently shaken dur- 
ing the year 1811 over an extent of country three 
hundred miles in length; in 1812 Caraccas, the 
capital of Venezuela, was reduced to a heap of 
ruins, beneath which 12,000 of the inhabitants 
perished; indeed, both in South and Central 
America, earthquakes have been working fearful 
destruction. In 1822 and in 18385 Chili experi- 
enced desolating shocks; Quito, in Ecuador, 
was entirely destroyed in 1859, and in 1858 Mex- 
ico suffered severely. Naples and surrounding 
towns were shaken in 1857; the city of Mendo- 
za, in the Argentine Republic, was destroyed 
with many thousands of the inhabitants in 1861 ; 
and still more recent earthquakes in Mexico, 
San Francisco, St. Thomas, and other parts of 
the West Indies, and in the Sandwich Islands, 
are fresh in the minds of all. 

In this latest calamity, the details of which 
would fill many columns, the whole western 
coast of South America has severely suffered. 
All of the dreary facts may not come to our 
knowledge for weeks, and it is to be hoped that 
the appalling accounts have been a 
Yet there is reason to believe that not less than 
twenty towns have been ruined, thirty thousand 
lives lost, and property destroyed to the amount 
of three hundred millions of dollars. Arica, a 
flourishing and important sea-port town of Peru, 
has ceased to exist. It had a population of 
about 30,000, but premonitory symptoms of the 
calamity enabled a majority to seek places of 
safety. Arequipa, one of the oldest and most 
beautiful cities of Peru, is a thing of the past. 
Its population was variously estimated from 35,- 
000 to 50,000, and many perished. Iquique, the 
most important piace n Southern Peru, was al- 
most totally destroyed. The city of Quito has 
sustained serious injury; and along the coast 
of Chili the disturbed sea came forth from its 
depths, submerging whole towns, and — 
destruction to every thing in its path. An 
now many wretched, homeless creatures are 
wandering through the —— in search of food 
and shelter. Meanwhile, the Government is en- 
sane to relieve their distress as far as possi- 

e. 





It is said that fifteen thousand dollars have .al- 
ready been raised toward the erection of a hotel 
at the Gettysburg Katalysine Springs. 





News has recently been received of a singular 
and terrible accident which befell a missionary 
in Siam—the Rev. Dr. House. He was on a long 
and tedious journey to a new station to render 
medical assistance, and was accompanied by his 
four native guides and three large elephants to 
carry the baggage. When near the end of his 
journey, while passing one of the huge beasts, 
the animal suddenly turned upon him and smote 
him with his trunk, laying him prostrate, and 
then with his great tusks pierced his flesh in a 
terrible manner. He lay under the tree where 
he was stricken down for two weeks, being him- 
self his only physician and surgeon, with great 
fortitude sewing up his own wounds. He was 
attended only by ignorant natives, had but a 
pint and a half of water with which to wet his 
lips and dress his wounds, and the thermometer 
was ninety-two degrees in the shade. Yet he 
recovered at length sufficiently to be carried to 
the end of his journey. 





A mercantile house in Boston offer for sale a 
new article—American gros grain black silk— 
manufactured in Hartford. It is represented as 
being heavy, beautiful in fabric, and durable. In 
addition to this, being free of duty, it is much 
cheaper than a similar quality of imported goods. 
It is always well to encourage American manu- 
factures. 





An exchange says that if the word “cabled” 
is allowed we shall then have people “ steam- 
boated,” “‘carred,” ‘schoonered,” and ‘ sloop- 
ed” before long. 


The entire course of study at the Cooper Union 
occupies tive years. The schools are capable of 
giving instruction to two thousand pupils at one 
time in the various departments. Students are ad- 
mitted to all the benefits of the institution upon 
the formal application of their employers or some 
known citizen. 





At the Philadelphia School of Design for Wo- 
men, which has recently reopened, lectures on 
various branches of art are given frequently by 
different members of the faculty. The pupils are 
taught drawing in all its varieties, figure paint- 
ing, landscape —— , lithography, pattern 
drawing (for R ted dress-goods, wall-paper, 
and carpets), flower painting, architectural or- 
namenting, ete. Physiology and anatomy, in 
their relations to art, are also taught. The mu- 
seum and library comprise many works of great 
value to students. The school has already ena- 
bled many young women to obtain a good living 
by the practice of the arts it teaches. 





A 'pentiomen given to enigmas stepped into the 
St. James’s Hotel, in Boston, the other day, and 


The terrible convulsion of nature | 


ee 


| asked the proprietor what he could have for din. 
| ner. 

“* Any thing you please to order, Sir.” 

“Very well,” was the reply; “‘then give me 
woman’s crowning ornament, roasted ; the most 
active member in Congress, boiled; what En- 
gland never can be, for dessert; mock misery for 
my beverage.”’ 

“All right, Sir,’? and the guest’s order was 
shortly filled, as follows: Roast hare, boile 
tongue, floating island, Champagne. 





A peculiarity of the Missouri bottom Is said t: 
be the wonderful growth of sun-flowers. Fo: 
miles they extend in unbroken and profuse lux 
uriance and utter uselessness. They were firs! 
brought there by the Mormons, and have spread 
until they have extended for a thousand miles 
along the river. 





“Carleton,” in the Boston Journal, describes 
a magnificent Chinese garden which he has vis- 
ited, containing about a dozen acres, and con- 
sisting of gardens within gardens—with arbors, 
tea-houses, canals, tanks tilled with gold-tish. 
There were straight paths, winding walks and 
labyrinths, a wonderful variety of tropical vege- 
tation—a place where the florist and botanist 
might find unspeakable pleasure. The proprietor 
had Italian vases, French fruits, Japanese carved 
work, windows of German stained glass, floors 
of English encaustic tiles, flower-pots from the 
potteries of their native land—a jumble of fine 
things; but arranged without much regard to 
taste. A Chinaman’s ideas of art are all gro- 
tesque. He has an utter disregard of perspec- 
tive in painting. The pictures which we sce on 
chinaware are excellent representations of Chi- 
nese comprehension of art. 





It is said—and housewives may often find it 
convenient to try the recipe—that fresh meat 
may be kept perfectly sweet for several days by 

lacing it in a dish and covering it with milk, 

our milk or buttermilk will answer. 





Akind of watch is now manufactured in Switz- 
erland, which is wound up by opening and shut- 
ting the case six times. When the watch is 
wound up it may be opened and closed an in- 
definite number of times without effect. Very 
likely—but why can not they invent something 
convenient while they are about it? 





Difficult cases of neuralgia are said to have 
been cured by a new and powerful sedative which 
has been discovered in Paris. It is nitrate of 
oxyd of glycile, diluted. It is obtained by 
treating glycerine at a low temperature with 
sulphuric or nitric acid. One drop, mixed with 
ninety-nine drops of spirits of wine, constitutes 
the first dilution. 





A singular crime has been detected in Munich. 
For some weeks the families living at a certain 





hotel had been subject to alarming attacks of 
illness. eters green revealed that a young 
lady at the hotel, named Erminia Schlug, had a 
lover who was enthusiastically devoted to the 
study of physiology, and similar branches of 
meena and spared no one in his experi- 
ments. ith the aid of the lady, he had been 
administering various drugs to the boarders; 
not, however, sparing either her or himself, 
upon whom many serious experiments had been 
made. The pair escaped with a nominal punish- 
ment, and a leading paper spoke of their ‘‘he- 
roic, though mistaken, devotion to the cause of 
science !”” 





Cleveland, Ohio, bids fair to become famous 
for the culture of the grape. One of the finest 
vineyards is situated on Euclid Ridge, and covers 
an area of 22 acres of high land. The vines are 
now five years old, and will produce, this year, 
more than 25,000 gallons of wine. The grapes 
grown on the high land command three to five 
cents per one more than those of lowland 

rowth. hey include the Catawba, Isabella, 

Jlinton, Delaware, Virginia Seedling, and many 
other varieties. Other vineyards in that vicinity 
have been bearing sixteen years, and have never 
failed to produce a good crop. 





A New England four-year-old pet, who is 
called “‘ Arlit,” has a way of saying some funny 
things. The other day her father cut open a 
large water-melon, when ‘ Arlit’’ astonished ev- 
ery body by looking at the seeds and exclaim- 
ing, with the most natural childish astonish- 
ment, ‘Oh my! beans in a cucumber!” She 
had her share of that melon. 





There is one gymnastic association in Cincin- 
nati which numbers over a thousand members, 
and includes the best young men of the city. 
The statement is made that of the nine thou- 
sand who have been enrolled on the books of 
the Young Men’s Gymnastic Association not 
one has died with consumptién, or any other 
pulmonary disease, though many were formerly 
strongly inclined to consumption. 





At a recent book-sale in London six volumes, 
printed bs theyre Caxton, brought the sum of 
35480. ost of the books were defective ; one, 
supposed to have been the first printed in En- 
gland, wanted three leaves. A single volume 
sold for $2225, All the prices are in gold. 





The richest Chinese library in the world, ac- 
cording to the St. Petersburg Gazette, is now in 
the Russian capital. It consists of 11,607 vol- 
umes, 1168 wood-engravings, and 276 manu- 
seripts. Among these books are many rare 
works, of which there are no copies even in the 
largest libraries of China. 





In 1852 the number of telegrams sent in France 
amounted only to 48,105, whereas in 1867 they 
— up to 3,213,995, without taking official 
telegrams into account, which alone numbered 
519,088 messages. 


Two young ladies who recently went to a 
camp-meeting in Massachusetts, thought it no 
sin to illustrate their faith by their works, and 
taking their needles, plied them industriously on 
some charity garments. They were, however, 
reminded by a pious sister, that being on “‘ con- 
secrated ground,” work was out of place. They 
accordingly put by their needles. While, how- 
ever, they continued attentive listeners to the 
earnest and vivid words of the preacher, their 





sister rebuker was soon fast asleep. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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THE LATE MADAME VICTOR HUGO. 


PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
MADAME VICTOR HUGO. 


SHOULD like to tell you some news, but my 
pen, dipped in tears, can trace naught but a 
name—Madame Victor Hugo. The noble wo- 
man who so worthily bore this illustrious name 
is no more. She passed through all the pangs 
of glory. She suffered much for her’ adored 
husband, whom she worshiped till her dying 
breath. 

With the beauty of Anne of Austria, she had 
also her pride, but her native loftiness was swal- 
lowed up in her inexhaustible goodness. Ihave 
before me her photograph, taken some five years 
ago. She is represented standing, iti a dress of 
violet silk. Her magnificent black hair, rolled 
back on the temples, falls in thick curls behind 
her ears, leaving uncovered her broad full fore- 
head. Her large velvety eyes are shaded by 
finely arched and thick brows, her nose is aqui- 
line and perfectly shaped, and her mouth small, 
with the full under-lip which belongs to all gen- 
erous natures. Her beautiful white hands are 
of an ideal perfection—royal hands, which re- 
mind one of those of a marble Venus. Such 
was her picture five years ago; though fifty-five, 
she was still in the lustre of a dazzling, full- 
blown beauty, calculated to inspire an ardent 
admiration. 

Sickness had greatly changed her. She had 
grown frightfully emaciated; her large black 
eyes were the sole vestiges of her former beauty. 

She passed the last months of her life at 
Paris, in obscure furnished lodgings in the Rue 
du. Pré aux Clercs, near the Rue de l'Université, 
where a wretched little drawing-room, with worn 
garnet velvet furniture and woolen damask cur- 
tains, bounded the sole horizon of the poor in- 
valid. She preferred it to her splendid house at 
Guernsey, because there she could see her friends. 
The greatest sacrifice which she made her hus- 
band was in supporting exile for his sake. She 
adored Paris, where she was féted and under- 


stood as she deserved. All party hostility van-, 


ished in her presence. 

No one could help loving this good and: great 
woman. Women, above all, never consulted 
their husbands as to whether the, should visit 
her. At her house the most aristocratic ladies 
of the Faubourg St. Germain were seen, side by 
side with the wives of the highest functionaries 
and dignitaries of the government. 

She was always surrounded by a swarm of 
young girls, like a queen in the midst of her 
maids of honor. ‘I love young girls,” she 
ber say, “‘they are all flowers in soul and in 

face.” 

Her reception hours were from four to six. 
She was seated at the end of the drawing-room 
in a causeuse, where she greeted her visitors with 
a smile. She said little of herself, even on the 
days that she suffered most: ‘I have had a crisis,” 
she would say, simply. ‘‘This detestable sick- 
ness gives me the blues.” She was ignorant of 
the nature of her disease, hypertrophy of the 
heart, and believed herself treated for an affec- 





tion of the stomach. She drew out every one 
by interesting herself in his private affairs, as 
well as talking of things in general. Although 
she could no longer read, being threatened with 
loss of sight, she knew all that was written at 
Paris, and gave kindly but well-digested opinions 
thereon. Her last conversations were of great 
amplitude. Her soul seemed trying its wings 
before soaring into infinite space. She talked 
much about God and human responsibility, and 
anxiously questioned herself—dear saint !—as to 
whether she had done enough in the past to as- 
sist the unfortunate and help them bear their 
burdens. Iam sure that she is no longer afraid, 
and that she has found her reward. 

A month had not passed since Madame Hugo 
quitted Paris when she breathed her last at 
Brussels. On the day before her death her eld- 
est son, Charles, wrote to a friend, ‘‘1 am per- 
fectly happy; my mother is much better.” A 
little child had just been born, George, the son 
of Charles Hugo, and she had the joy of embrac- 
ing her grandchild before quitting the earth; but 
God took back the angel whom he had sent in 
the course of the week. 

Madame Victor Hugo, née Adéle Foucher, 
married the great but then obscure poet at the 
age of sixteen. They lived for several years in 
the Rue Jean Goujon. It was here that-Vic- 
tor Hugo wrote ‘‘ Notre Dame de Paris,” which 
rendered him illustrious. From the Rue Jean 
Goujon they removed to the Place Royale. _ The 
celebrated salon of the Place Royale was for -fif- 
teen years the rendezvous of all the illustrious 
men, in whatever department, of Paris. Prince 
Napoleon was a constant guest there, and always 
remained the devoted friend of Madame Hugo. 

Or ‘eaving the Place Royale, Madame Hugo 
went to the Rue de la Tour d'Auvergne, which 
she quitted for a life of exile. After an absence 
of seventeen years she returns to France forev- 
er, unaccompanied, alas! by those who loved her 
so well. She is buried at Villeguier, in Nor- 
mandy, by the side of her daughter, Leopoldine, 
who fell a victim to a frightful accident, having 
been drowned with her husband when very young 
while on a pleasure excursion. The inconsola- 
ble mother made it a special request that she 
should rest by her child.’ Charles, Francois Vic- 
tor, and Adéle, who is married to an English- 
man, are the only children remaining to Victor 
Hugo out of five. 

Madame Hugo leaves several works, among 
others one entitled ‘‘The Tombs.” This is a 
profound and exquisite book, full of feeling and 
study, in which she has drawn the portraits of 
celebrated friends whose death she had witnessed 
—Balzac, Madame Dorval, Nodier, and some 
others, judged as she knew how to judge men. 

Paul Meurice made the following speech at her 
grave: 

‘*T only wish to bid her adieu in the name of 
us all, You who stand around her know well 
what she was—this soul so beautiful and so gen- 
tle; this adorable mind, this great heart—ah! 
this great heart above all! How she loved to 
love, how she loved to be loved, and how she 





knew how to suffer with those she loved! She 
was the wife of the greatest man alive; and 
through her heart she raised herself to a level 
with his genius. She almost equaled him by 
knowing how to understand him. And she must 
quit us! We must quit her! Already she has 
found some one tolove. She has found her two 
children yonder in the heavens. Victor Hugo 
said to me at the frontier last evening, ‘Tell my 
daughter that, till I come, I send her her mother 
forever.’ I have delivered his message, and be- 
lieve it has been heard.. And now, farewell, 
farewell for the present; farewell for the absent ; 
farewell, our friend; farewell our sister! - Fare- 
well, but au revoir!” 

, ELIANE DE Marsy. 








{Entered sneering, to Act of Congress, in the Year 
1868, by HARPER & BROTHERS, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern 
District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER X. 
OTTO AND LIESE. 


Orrto’s early training has been sufficiently de- 
scribed to enable the reader to understand that 
his father, the head-ranger, had imbued him 
with a large-hearted love for his whole father- 
land. that is more usually found among the in- 
habitants of populous cities than among the 
comparatively isolated dwellers in obscure nooks 
and corners of Germany. Hemmerich himself 
was unaware what deep root the feelings evoked 
by his old legends and modern ballads were tak- 
ing in his boy’s heart. The father’s mind, 
dreamy, imaginative, and somewhat timid— 
though of physical courage Hemmerich never 
showed any lack—was content to wander in the 
past, and speculate on the future. Otto, more 
prosaic and less irresolute, lived in the present, 


‘and translated his ideas into action as far as it 


was possible to do so. To Otto’s character no 
speculations were attractive which did not in- 
volve the possibility of doing something as their 
first result. And if this doing were tangible 
work to be accomplished by thews and sinews, 
so much the more was it attractive to Otto. He 
was yet such a mere child when his father died, 
that. to suppose any thing like a political bias in 
his young mind would have appeared to be an 
absurdity. But, nevertheless, such a bias was 
there, and only circumstances were needed to 
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call it forth. In his school-days Otto had been 
a peculiarly bad subject for the reception of those 
wise saws which deal in vague generalities, and 
are not intended by their enunciators to be un- 
compromisingly acted upon. He had a discon- 
certing habit of taking you at your word, which 
had been a source of much aggravation to old 
Sophie, the sacristan’s one domestic—laundress, 
cook, housekeeper, and gardener. And, in- 
deed, the said habit had more than once occa- 
sioned some inconvenience to the despotic Simon 
Schnarcher himself. ‘‘'Thou blessed Heaven!” 
old Sophie would exclaim, querulously, ‘‘ the 
boy does it to provoke me! He came into the 
kitchen yesterday with his clothes one cake of 
mud, and I told him he had best eat his dinner 
in the cow-shed, for that was all the place he 
was fit for; and—would you believe it?—he 
walked off with his bowl of broth, and ate it up 
in the old cow-house; and it was pelting with 
rain as hard as it could pelt, and the water com- 
ing through the roof into his broth—for it hasn’t 
been mended since there’s been no beast kept 
there! It was all aggravation. He knew I 
didn’t mean what I said.” 

But Otto had really acted in straightforward 
simplicity ; and, in truth, the only method of 
dealing with him was this: when you did not 
mean a thing, not to say it. 

In Halle, during his uncle’s unsuccessful ex- 
periment of trying to mould this unmanageable 
conscience into a somewhat more plastic condi- 
tion, it had been the same. Yet, although he 
returned from the university as fixed as ever in 
the resolve not to be a clergyman, Otto never- 
theless brought away with him some good re- 
sults of his sojourn there—a respect for learning 
and intellect, and a clearer comprehension than 
he had ever before attained of his own aptitudes 
and deficiencies. Under the roof of Herr Schmitt, 
the stationer at Detmold, Otto’s individual opin- 
ions on politics—or, indeed, on any other subject 
—were, he thought, of no consequence whatever 
to the people around him. He had at first a re- 
turn of that sensation of utter loneliness, of be- 
ing apart from all love and care, which he had 
experienced in his boyhood, on exchanging the 
free forest life and his father’s fond companion- 
ship for the narrow rule and gloomy roof of 
Simon Schnarcher.’ But gradually he grew to 
like his new master very much, and to respect 
him very sincerely. A mild, silent, honest man 
was Herr Schmitt, with an omnivorous appetite 
for books. Simon Schnarcher had not thought 
it necessary to confide to the stationer his grand- 
nephew’s dislike to the life of a tradesman, and 
Schmitt had at first no idea but that Otto was 
well content with his lot. Soon, however, the 
two simple, honest natures began to understand 
each other better. The essence of the young 
man’s character was a transparent candor, and 
it was not very long before Herr Schmitt was put 
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in possession of all the events of Otto’s simple his- 
tory. Little did the sacristan t that the re- 
spectable, old-established—in Schnarcher’s mind 
the two words were almost synonymous—trades- 
man was capable of sympathizing with Otto's 
perverse fancies. But so it was, nevertheless. 
However much Otto might like Herr Schmitt 
he could not reconcile himself to the prospect 
of being a tradesman all his days. He pined 
for a freer life, for an occupation that should 
give scope to the exercise of his bodily activity, 
and should call forth the powers of his quick, 
observant eye, light foot, and steady hand. 

**If I had been a bit older when poor father 
died,” said he one day to Herr Schmitt, ‘1 be- 
lieve I should have gone straight to the Prince 
and asked to be taken into his service as jager. 
The Prince thought a good deal of father.” 

**Umph!” answered the stationer, musingly. 
**Ts it too late? I am not at all sure that it is 
too late.” 

Which words fanned the spark of hope that had 
never ceased to glow in Otto’s breast. But then 
Schmitt, who was always more or less an ailing 
man, fell sick, and the subject was put out of 
sight for the present. 

Deimold folks are old-fashionedly early in 
their habits. Liese was out at market, making 
such purchases ast did not require her mis- 
tress’s experienced judgment to select, by seven 
o'clock on the morning after her master’s depart- 
ure for Horn. ‘‘1 wonder,” thought she, trot- 
ting homeward, with a heavy basket on her arm, 

“whether Herr Schmitt's shop is open yet ?” 

It was open. ‘Ihe shutters were down, the 
pavement swept, and at the door stood some one 
looking for her. Some one whose jaws were not 
bound up with a handkerchief, and whose brown 
face glowed brightly at her approach, 

** Good-morning, Otto.” 

** Good-inorning, Lieschen.” 

Otto managed to throw a good deal of elo- 
quence into the ordinary greeting. Liese tripped 
into the shop. 

“How glad I am that you happened to be 
here, Otto!” 

“Happened to be here! Why, of course I 
was here. Where else should I be, when I knew 
there was a chance of your coming ?” 

**Oh! he did tell you then? He—he isn’t a 
very nice boy, is he, Otto? I thought he seemed 
rather cross. But perhaps that may have been 
the toothache.” 

** Oh, come! he is not a bad fellow, Lieschen,” 
remonstrated Otto. ‘* He gave me your message 
tuithfully, and he remembered your name and all.” 

Otto was too grateful to the cadaverous boy for 
giving him the chance of seeing Liese, to speak 
otherwise than well of him. 

‘he young man was standing behind the count- 
er, leaning his arms upon it so as to bring him- 
self very near to Liese. ‘The young maiden stood 
resting her market-basket on the broad wooden 
ledge. One little red hand clasped the wicker 
handle, the other was hidden beneath her coarse 
apron. Liese certainly looked very pretty. Her 
cheeks had been kissed into a soft pink glow by 
the eager morning air, and her eyes were bright 
and joyous, Happiness is a great beautifier ; 
and Liese felt very happy in Otto’s presence. 

‘* How is Herr Schmitt?” she asked, gently. 
‘The boy told me he was ill in bed.” 

‘*So he is, more’s the pity. I don’t know, but 
I'm afraid he is very ill. ‘The doctor shakes his 
head. He’s a right good man, Herr Schmitt.” 

**T’m glad you like him, Otto.” 

**Yes; I do like him, though I don’t like the 
business a bit the more. Herr Schmitt has no- 
tions that Uncle Schnarcher wouldn’t approve of 
if he knew them,” added Otto with a smile. 

“* Has he ?” 

** Ay, Lieschen, that has he! Uncle Schnarch- 
er fancies that none but hot-headed young fel- 
lows have such notions, but Herr Schmitt is old 
enough, Heaven knows! more than fifty. And 
yet he is a strong patriot. Ah, and he reads all 
the liberal journals, and I believe he writes let- 
ters to some of them.” 

‘*Thou dear Heaven!” exclaimed Liese, pro- 
foundly impressed. 

‘** Yes, I believe he does. He and I have long 
talks together sometimes of an evening, and I’ve 
learned a great many things from him.” 

‘*Do you know, Otto,” said Liese, earnestly, 
‘*T wanted to ask you something.” 

** Did you, Lieschen ?” 

‘Yes; you always were so good to me, and I 
am not so afraid of you as I am of most people.” 

‘* Afraid of me? I should think not! Why, 
Lieschen, if I thought you were afraid of me, it 
would grieve me to the heart.” 

** Would it, Otto ?” 

** Yes, it would, Because I don’t believe folks 
are afraid of those they like.” 

‘**I don’t know,” returned Liese, pondering. 
‘‘T think I am afraid of people I like, sometimes. 
But then I am a coward—Cousin Hanne always 
says so. However, I am not afraid of you, Otto, 
at all events. So I want you to explain to me 
why it was right to be a patriot in Hermann’s 
time—Hermann on the Grotenberg, you know— 
and yet it would be wrong now ?” 

** Who says it would be wrong now?” shouted 
Otto, impetuously, ‘‘ Wrong! Wrong to be a 
patriot, and to love Fatherland! Why, Liese, 
1 am astonished to hear you say such things!” 

‘* Well, Otto,” answered Liese, half smiling, half 
timid, ** you are determined to try whether I do 
really like you or not, for you are enough to fright- 
en any body when you look and speak like that!” 

**Dear Lieschen, did I startle you? I’m so 
sorry! You are such a tender little thing. But 
do tell me what put such an idea into your head! 
Wrong to be a patriot ?” 

Then Liese related the talk of the hoch-wohl- 
geborne damen at her mistress’s tea-table, and 
Otto proceeded with much gravity to give the 
simple maiden the benefit of his superior wisdom 
and knowledge on the subject of patriotism. 





Liese listened with very flattering attention and 
interest ; and then, descending from the general 
question to the particular case, after the fashion 
of womankind, she asked, with a very grave look 
in her brown eyes, ‘‘ And would you be a patriot 
too, Otto?” 

“Well,” returned Otto, after a short pause, 
“*T hope I am one, Lieschen.” 

“Are you?” ‘The brown cyes looked up with 
a great deal of surprise in them, and a gleam of 
something that was made up of admiration and 
timidity. 

‘I mean, you know, that I hope I feel like 
one. As to doing, I couldn't be of much use, 
of course, because wise heads are wanted as 
well as warm hearts.” 

**Oh, Otto!” Little Lieschen’s soft chestnut 
eyebrows came together in an indignant frown. 
‘That was too much! ‘Oh, Otto, I am quite 
sure your head is not silly.” 

Not silly? No, indeed! In her heart she 
looked upon Otto as a marvel of cleverness. 
And as for learning—had he not been to col- 
lege? And could he not construe the Latin epi- 
taphs on the tomb-stones at Horn? 

Otto found it very pleasant to be looked at and 
spoken to as Liese Lehmann looked and spoke. 
He was a very good fellow, sound at heart; and, 
although far from inaccessible to the flattery im- 
plied in his old playmate’s undoubting faith in 
him, he yet accepted it .~atefully, as one receives 
not a debt, but a gift. 

‘* What a dear little thing you are, Lieschen!” 
said he. 

Then the brown eyes took refuge behind a 
hedge of long lashes a shade darker than them- 
selves, and a bright blush deepened the pink glow 
on the soft cheeks. 

‘*T say, Lieschen, couldn’t I come and see you 
sometimes, after working hours ?” 

Liese’s heart palpitated with terror. 

“Oh no, Otto, I’m sure you couldn't,” said 
she, breathlessly. 

“TI don’t think it very kind of you to be so 
dead sure about it. We are such old friends. 
And I want to know why not ?” 

Now somewhere in some secret hidden nook 
of Liese Lehmann’s heart there existed a very 
sufficient answer to this question. But scarcely 
to her own consciousness did she own what the 
answer was. As to boldly blurting it forth to 
Otto Hemmerich’s face, there was hardly any 
wild audacity which she would not have been 
more capable of accomplishing than that. The 
answer put into words would have run thus: 
‘*You can not come and see me, because you 
would come in the character of my sweet-heart, 
and Frau von Schleppers utterly disapproves of 
and forbids sweet-hearts.” 

And there was Otto chafing and fuming be- 
cause he fancied that Liese did not wish him to 
go and see her, and having not the faintest sus- 
picion of the reason that kept her tongue-tied 
and abashed. And upon the whole, I, for my 
part, am inclined to like them both all the better 
for their foolishness, Otto would not have been 
the Otto I knew and am trying to describe, had 
he been capable of jumping to the conclusion 
that he was much too dangerous a fellow to be 
admitted by the mistress of a household as a 
visitor to her pretty serving-maid. 

There was a pause. 

‘* Please, Otto,” said Liese, in an unsteady 
little voice, ‘‘ would you tell me how much I owe 
for the pink satin note-paper? I must pay for 
it. ‘That’s what I came for.” 

‘* Three kreutzers,” responded Otto, briefly. 

‘*There they are. Good-by, Otto.” 

**You are going?” 

‘*] must go; mistress isalone. Master went to 
Horn last night, and is not come back yet. Idon’t 
know whether he would see Cousin Franz or not. 
I didn’t dare to ask him to take any message.” 

‘* Who is your master? Is he cross to you?” 

Otto was very fiery at the idea of any one but 
himself being cross to Liese. 

‘*He is the Herr Justizrath von Schleppers, 
and he isn’t cross a bit. But I feel afraid of 
him all the same. Good-by again, Otto.” 

‘**Good-by, Lieschen, Shake hands. I dare 
say I may be having a holiday myself soon, to 
go and see Uncle Schnarcher. If 1 do go, I sup- 
pose I might call at the Justizrath’s to ask if 
you had any message to send to Horn?” 

Liese felt rather dubious about that even, but 
she had not the heart to say so. So she made no 
verbal reply, but put her hand into Otto’s, and 
then set off homeward with her market-basket. 

‘** The Justizrath von Schleppers,” mused Otto, 
still leaning with folded arms on the counter. 
‘*Folks say he has all the management of the 
Prince’s estates now. I wonder—” 

And then Otto’s thoughts went off into various 
wanderings, branching out hither and thither ; 
and the most prominent figure in his wanderings 
was not that of the respectable Justizrath von 
Schleppers, but a very small, slight form, be- 
longing to a meek little maiden who was mean- 
while actively engaged in household labors—rub- 
bing, and scrubbing, and sweeping, under the 
jealous eye of her mistress—and breaking forth 
every now and then into short, sweet snatches of 
song, like the pipings of a young bird. Being 
impelled thereto by the irrepressible forces of 
youth, anda loving heart which instinctively felt 
that it was loved again. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Aenes H.—Gore your green poplin closely, the skirt 
just escaping the floor. Over this make a tunic, open 
in front, rounded and held up in a short panier puff 
behind, by gathering the edge under the trimming. 
Straps underneath hold the puffin position. Around 
the skirt put two flat quillings of white satin eight 
inches wide, the box-pleats nearly touching each oth- 
er, and sewed flat at top and bottom. Narrower quill 
on the tunic. High corsage open to the belt, with 
white satin revers. Belt with fan-shaped rosette he- 
hind. Nosash. Lace chemisette. Sleeves pufedt» | 





the elbow, and finished with a frill. White satin 
boots, Gilt boots are tawdry and theatrical. Make 
your opera wrap a burnous, trimmed with heavy che- 
nille fringe. 

Movenive.—Make two skirts and short basquine. 
Trim with corded silk in box-pleats, Loop the upper 
skirt and basquine at the sides and back with rosettes 
ofsilk. If you wear white, put a white silk cord in the 
quilling. The picot of which you speak has been re- 
peatedly described. 

Eva C.—The front and side widths have a pleat un- 
der the seams. Back widths are gauged. Brown sat- 
in braid half an inch wide, three rows, above corded 

will trim your dress stylishly. We have not 
seen a sleeveless jacket this season. Cloaks are lon- 
ger. Black is the best color, as it suits any dress. 
Benzine, ammonia, or potter’s-clay may remove the 
soil, It is difficult to lay down a positive rule of eti- 
quette in the case to which you refer, and which may 
be modified by circumstances. As a general rule we 
should say yes. 

Haxen F.—The skirt of your alpaca habit should be 
from three and a half to four yards wide, and about 
three-eighths longer than your short walking dresses. 
Gore the front width and one éach side of it. The 
right side is an eighth of a yard longer than the left. 
Gather the full widths to the belt, as pleats are not 
easily arranged in the saddle. 

Mrs. C. N. W.—If your boy still wears skirts, make 
gored skirts and jackets of piqué, of Scotch plaid flan- 
nel, cashmere, or velveteen. Braid the piqué, van- 
dyke the plaids, and put folds of plaid on plain goods, 
If he is in trowsers, make full Knickerbockers, and 
short blouses of navy blue tweed or brown ladies’ 
cloth. Scallop the edge cf the blouse and outside 
seam of trowsers, and bind with braid. 

R. W.—Skirts are gored like those worn in the sum- 
mer. High corsages are buttoned before; low ones 
laced behind. Points are worn in Paris. The polo- 
naise with cape is the standard shape for cloaks. 
Paniers are not universally worn, but an appearance 
of fullness at the back is adopted by the plai 
dressed ladies. Write to the ‘Upright Trunk Com- 
pany, New York,” for the information you want. 

Mars. H.—Wait if you can until the styles are estab- 
lished. Striped satin and velvet are the most elegant 
materials for petticoats. Looped and puffed dresses 
of all sorts are called paniers; but the panier proper 
is horizontal puffs across the back width. 

A Mortuner.—A gored circular with cape is the best 
cloak for an infant. As you object to elaborate trim- 
ming, it may be merely scalloped and bound with col- 
ored satin, plush, or velvet. If you prefer embroidery 
or braid, trim the cape only. 

Reapzr.—You can wear the shape of collar most 
becoming to yon, as the Byron and standing collars 
are both suitable. The neck-tie is white or light col- 
ored satip for evening, and a darker shade, or black, 
for traveling. Dark brown or blue cloth, coat and 
pants alike, are worn for traveling. 

H. L. P.—All kinds of pleated trimming are fash- 
ionable, especially for mourning. Trim the poplin 
alpaca with wide pleated frills, bound with purple; 
the school dress with bias folds of striped poplin, 
purple, and black. 

Mrs. D. B.—If you wish your daughter to wear 
white but object to Marseilles, get cashmere or me- 
rino, and trim with striped velvet or plaid. Soft 
wool poplins in small irregular plaids, of scarlet or 
blue with white, are pretty and serviceable. Make 
a gored walking dress with cape for winter of silk, 
poplin, or merino. Straw or felt hat with round 
crown, trimmed with white velvet. 

Mrs. C. H. C., Iowa.—In Harper's Bazar, No. 24, 
you will tind full instructions for working point russe. 

Minnie, Karz, anp Moiutzr.—The directions which 
you require would occupy too much space, and could 
only be properly given by a professional hair-worker. 
Martelle requires about the same space as croquet, but 
is much more difficult to set up. The new game of 
Silver Chimes is much easier, and seems destined to 
become a favorite. 

S. C. Mitter.—We can not recommend special ma- 
chines through the columns ofthe Bazar. Ifyou write 
to us, inclosing a stamp, we will send you the ad- 
dresses that you desire. 

J. A. C., Micniean.—We can not at present give the 
information you desire, but will endeavor to do so at 
some future time. 

O. P.—The procession of the Flitch of Bacon is pecul- 
iar to England, where connubial bliss is so uncertain 
that a continuance of it for only a year and a day was 
celebrated with pomp and ceremony, the happy couple 
being exalted and carried on men's shoulders to the 
sound of music, etc. It was very rare that any mar- 
ried couple claimed the gift of the Flitch. It was pro- 
vided that they make oath in the church porch of their 
qualifications, such as never having regretted the tie, 
never having quarreled, etc. But this, like many other 
old English customs and holidays, is disappearing 
with the ‘‘ progress” we boast of. In the Gentlemen's 
Magazine of a.v. 1751, is an account of John Shake- 
— and his wife having claimed their gammon of 

acon. 

Grorer B.—The phrase sub rosa, or “‘under the rose,” 
is the Latin for the ancient Greek expression. The 
rose was dedicated to the God of Silence, and it was 
customary among the Greeks at their entertainments 
to place a rose above the table to signify that what- 
ever was spoken was private. The presentation of a 
rose to any person admonished him to be silent. 
Hence the expression, equivalent to the French entre 
noug or the Latin inter nos. 

Ginret.—The word ‘* Dandy” has been ingenious- 
ly derived from the French Dindon, a turkey cock, and 
this comes from Dinde or oiseau d'Inde, bird of India. 
He who is called a dandy is supposed to resemble by 
his strut and self-importance a turkey cock. 

L. G.—When there is no dancing the guests at a 
party can amuse themselves with music, games, and 
conversation. One large party seems to us so much 
like another that we should suppose you would not 
require any special instructions how to give one. Do 
as others do. 

Lotta G.—There is nothing less than a surgical 
operation with the knife, ligature, or cautery that can 
remove moles. 

L. G.—You may sup with or without gloves accord- 
ing to your discretion. 

Senex.—About 350 cubic feet of air are inspired and 
expired by the human lungs every 24 hours. There 
are about 20 respirations a minute. 

R. T.—The time taken by the blood to make the 
complete circuit of the body, from and back again to 
the heart, is only halfa minute. The whole quantity 
of blood in a man of the average size is 18 pounds. 

BrounetrTs.—Bear’s grease which was recommended 
by the beautiful Cleopatra has been in repute ever 
since. The following is a favorite modern application 
to prevent the hair from falling out: 





Vinegar of cantharides.............. + ounce. 

COMOPMO-WALET. 00.02 cccccsccoscccees 1 ounce. 

Rose-water .....+++.-. fe eteeeee seeeee Lounce, 
Mix. 


Cc. K. S.—Mourning is worn for a husband's brother. 
Dickens's ‘Child’s History of England” is un- 
questionably the best.——It would be equally proper 
to call with your guest upon the neighbor and invite 
the neighbor to meet your guest. You in fact can do 











both.—If you want to get rid of the “troublesome 
suitor” all you need do is to cause your daughter to 
refuse to see him. If you wish to compel him to 
“make his intentions in regard to your daughter 
known,” you, as her mother, might frankly ask him. 

CounTRYMAN.—Paint your house one of the dark 
neutral tints which abound in nature. The grays, 
browns, and deep buffs which you find in the trunks 
of trees, the rocks and soils, as natural cuntrasts to 
bes bright green of the grass and foliage are all good 
colors. : 

Heten.—Rizzio, the favorite of Queen Mary, was not 
a handsome man, though most of the modern pictures 
represent him as such. He was hunchbacked and com- 
paratively old, and it is not likely that the beautiful 
young queen regarded him otherwise than as a faith- 
ful servitor. 

Mrs. C. A. S.—We have no personal knowledge of 
the article to which you refer. If you send us your 
real address, with stamp, we may be able to give you 
some further information on the subject. 

J.C. G., Bryan City, Texas.—We comply with your 
request in this instance, although it is contrary to our 
a Your papers are mailed regularly from this 

ice. 





Foretcn Honors. — The Grover & Baker 
Sewing Machine Company can boast of right 
royal patronage. They have recently supplied 
two of their Elastic-Stitch Family sewing Ma- 
chines to Her Majesty by Royal command, and 
they also hold appointments from the Empress 
of the French, the Queen of Spain, and the Em- 
peror of Brazil, while they have also supplied the 
Empress of Russia and m of Bavaria. — 
London Mirror. 







Har way up Lookout Mountain, the place 
where memory is stirred by a thousand thrilling 
associations, and where the brave boys of both 
armies met and fought hand to hand—where the 
blood of both friend and foe was mingled togeth- 
er and ran down the mountain-side in rivulets— 
is a smooth-faced rock, upon which a poor 
wounded soldier inscribed the following : 

“S, T.—1860—X.—Early in-the battle I was 
wounded, and carried to this spot by two clever 
‘Yanks.’ ‘They bade me farewell, and as they 
supposed, to die, for I was so weak from loss of 
blood that I could but faintly thank them for 
their kindness. ‘They left in my canteen a part 
bottle of Plantation Bitters, to which I owe my 
life, for it strengthened me, and kept ‘life within 
me until help came and my. wound was.dressed. 
God pless them for their kindness, and for the 
Plantation Bitters. Henry Davace-, Co. B, 
10th Ga.”— Times. 





MaGnouia be pcs lg to the best imported 
German Cologne, and sold at half the price. 








FROM A LONG-ESTABLISHED AND WELL-KNOWN 
Hovuse.—‘‘ We have sold BurNeT?’s ExTRAcTS 
(for cooking purposes) for several years, and be- 
lieve them equal to any we have had hitherto, 
and find them gradually growing in the public 
favor.” AcKER, MERRALL, & ConpbiT, Grocers. 
New York, September 8, 1868. 

JosePH Burnetr & Co., Sole Proprietors, 
592 Broadway, New York; 27 Central Street, 
Boston. 

These Extracts are for sale every where. 





Svurrrrivovs Harr Removen from any Penge of the 
body in jive minutes, without injury to skin, b 

Urnam’s Derrtatory Powprer. $1 he mail. Ad- 
dress S. C. Upnam, 115 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 








Coryine WuEe.t.—B 
vented my om Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of tue ues iy-in- 


from the upp ement with the atest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting —— ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fo removing FRECKLES, TAN, PIMPLES, and 
all other blemishes, use Phalon’s “ Paputan Lo- 
tron." Sold by all druggists. Price $1 26 per bottle. 


| aes the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery, use Phalon’s 
“*Paputan Soap.” 25 cts. per cake. Sold by drug- 
gists and by PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, N. Y. 


RAND DUCHESS OF GEROLSTEIN, 
A Martha, Lucrezia, Barber of Seville, Fidelio, Cris- 
pino e la Comare, Norma, Traviata, Trovatore, Frei- 
schutz, Ballo in Maschera, Somnambula. Each op- 
era complete for piano solo, with overture and whole 
of music. Price 50 cents. 
‘*Absurdly moderate in price, and perfectly satisfac- 
tory in shape."—N. Y. Times (June 29th). 
oosey & Co.'s new Catalogue of Cheap Musical 
Publications free. BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway. 











A Great Want Supplied. 
A PERFECT FITTING SHIRT!! 
“THE PATENT CHART," 

For cutting and making Shirts, of any size, to fit the 
wearer in the most perfect manner, combined in one 
chart 18 x 38 inches, with graduated scales and full 
directions, to enable any person, however inexperi- 
enced, to use it. Every Faminy snoutp HAVE ONE. 

Sold by Howe's Sewine Maout1ne Co., 699 Broadway. 
Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of $1. Address 
Tue New York Patent Suret Cuart Pusiisnine Co., 
4 Wall Street, New York. The Trade supplied. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. — Moruers, 

are your children suffering from ringworm or 

scald head? Apply this great remedy at once, and 
remove a sight so disagreeable to the family. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EWING MACHINES. ; : 
‘You will be gratified to learn of the entire satis- 
faction experienced from the use of the Bartlett Re- 
versible Sewing Machine (the style sold at $25, for use 
by Hand or Foot) you sent us from the oftice, No. 569 
Broadway, New York. We have had no instructions, 
but from the printed directions alone have been abie to 
manaye it perfectly, doing beautiful work. We shall 

recommend this machine to our people. 
“Manierra, Gxo., duly 18, 8. J. E. REES,” 














Ocroser 10, 1868.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


799 








BA BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELFOTION OF 


ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

CHOICE DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 
JEWELRY, * CLOCKS 
WATCHES, BRONZES. 


A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is led to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 





RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 4 
The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 


same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
Ootona (black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 
Mixep (green and lack), 70¢., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 
er Ib. : 
. Eneuisuh Brrakrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per tb. ‘ 
a (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
er Ib. 
. Youna Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
$1 25 per Ib. 

UnooLoren Japan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per Ib. 

GunrowpER (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 

COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
st, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Ferenon Breakrast anp Dinner Corree, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per Ib. 

GREEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c. ; best, 35c. per Ib. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
— from the custom-house stores to our ware- 

ouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N.B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 

“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
CAUTION.—-As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
ps ge in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 

“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY." 

Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 


less) : 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


T. BABBITT’S 
ARTICLES OF EVERY DAY USE. 
B. T. BABBITT’S LION COFFEE. 


USE B. T. BABBITI’S PURE CONCENTRATED 
POTASH, or READY SOAP-MAKER. 


B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING UNION SOAP. 


Washing without Labor !—Something New! 

B. T. BABBITT’S CELEBRATED SOAP POWDER 
warranted to remove pirt and sratns of every kind, 
leaving the Linen perfectly o.zan and wuiTE. 
This Powder is warranted 
NOT TO ROT OR INJURE THE CLOTHES. 

B.T. BABBITT’S SOAP POWDER! 
For Sale Every where. If your Grocer does not keep it, 
and will not get it for you, send your 
Orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, Manufacturer, 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., 
and 43 and 44 West St., New York. 
[For full particulars, see Illustrated Advertisement in 
Harper's Weekly, July 18.) 


“V7 OU’LL SOMETIMES THINK OF ME.” 








Pe New Ballad............ gabheoe<teme cvace OG 
Kirry MoGzg,” by Henry Tucker.............. 35c. 
Live in my Heart, anp Pay no RENT......... - 30c. 
ug Eye rHat BriguTENS WHEN I Comk........ 30. 
Puiiine Harp AGAINST THE STREAM........+--. 30c. 


Arranged for flute or violin, 15c. each. Music mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broapway, 
2d door above 25th Street. Branch, 208 Bowery. 





RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale 
at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mail- 
ed FEpe, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


SOMETHING REW.— Every one who wears 
aced Boots can easily apply our GOLDEN-EYED 
BUTTONS with Screw-Shank <aron h the Eyelets— 
making them into the Patent Button-Laced Boots, now 





— oe IMITATION GOLD HUNTING WATCHES. 
THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to ourselves, precisely like gold in appear- 
ance, keeping its color as long as worn, and as weil finished as the best gold ones. These watches are in 
es cases made at our own factory, from the best materials, of the latest and most approved styles, are 
jeweled and well finished, with a view to the best results in regard to wear and time. For appearance, 
durability, and time they have never been equaled by watches costing five times as much. Each one is 
warranted by special certificate to keep accurate time. Price $15. Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ sizes. For this 
small sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal in appearance, and as good for time, as a gold one 
ooseing. $150. We are now manufacturing Gents’ and Ladies’ Watches of extra fine finish and quality, price 
$20, These are equal in appearance and time to gold ones costing $200. Also Oroide Chains, as well made 
as those of gold, from $2 to $6. Goods sent to any part of the United States by express. Money need not be 
sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the goods are delivered by the express. Customers must 
pay aut the express charges. 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., 37 anv 39 Nassau Sr., N. Y., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 


sa TO CLUBS.—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Watch, making 
SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 

t#~ CAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high a reputation, and the demand for them 
has greatly increased, many persons are offering common and worthless watches for sale, representing them 
to be Oroide Watches, in some instances stating that they are our Agents. We will state most positively that 
we employ no Agents, and that no one else does or can make Oroide; consequently these representations are 
false. The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtained by ordering directly from us. 


{From the City Item, Philadelphia.] 

Tue Oroipe Warcurs.—A new metal, closely resembling gold, has been invented, of which watch-cases 
and watch-chains are made. C. E. Collins & Co., New York, are the manufacturers, and their advertisement 
will be found in another column. The Oroide Watches are in great demand. From all quarters of the Union, 
daily, hourly, come orders for one, two, ten, twenty, fifty, and one hundred watches. They are sold for only 
$15 each, and better time-keepers are not to be found. One of them has been going for a week in this office, 
and it is perfect in its movements. It looks as handsome, and keeps as goud time as a watch costing $100. 
We advise all who are about to buy a watch to try the Oroide. 


{From the La Crosse Republican.] 

Orompe Waroues.—Out of curiosity, we called when in New York at the Watch Manufactory of Messrs. C. 
E. Collins & Co., on Nassau Street, and confess our astonishment on being shown their assortment of watches. 
The cases made of this metal so closely resemble eighteen carat gold that we were puzzled to select a gold 
one placed amongst them. We should have no hesitation wearing one with full contidence that time would 
not change its appearance. Every watch is warranted, and the works are perfectly reliable and in all re- 
spects equal to a watch costing $150. We have no doubt that when once known in this section, many will be 


sent for. ees 
{From the Liberal Christian.] 

Messrs. C. E. Cortins & Co., of 37 and 39 Nassau St., are still further improving their beautiful Oroide 
ee ee are excellent time-keepers, and for all practical purposes as good as a fine gold hunting- 
case watch. ——. 

{From the New York Independent.} 

Our readers have probably observed in our paper the advertisement of C. E. Collins & Co.’s Oroide Watches. 
These gentlemen are manufacturing a watch which they claim to have good time-keeping qualities, and in 
a case which is ornamental and durable, an almost exact imitation of gold. We have tried one of the watches, 
and find it a good time-keeper when well regulated. There are a great many persons in all classes of society 





all the rage. Try it, and you will like it. Buttons, by 
mail, only 10 cents adozen. Illustrated circulars free. | 
Agents wanted, SPENCE & CO., 14 Park Place, N.Y. 


i States, on 7 


who can not afford to pay a price of $40 


exactly. 


or $60 for a first-class silver watch, nor $125 to $175 for a gold one, 
yet would like a handsome-looking watch, keeping fair time. i 


The Oroide Watch appears to suit their case 


Citizens of Toronto and the Dominion generally, take notice. We have hundreds of Testimonials, for which, 
see our advertisements. But you need no further evidence than the following, from one who is well known 


among you. Here is his proof positive— 
Harry Hazevton, the well-known author, says: 


8: 

‘*T have always looked upon cheap watches as humbugs and dealers in them as little better than swindlers. 
At the request of a friend, I have worn for three months the watch he purchased of C. E. Collins, and for 
which he paid $15. It keeps accurate time, retains its perfect golden pore ag ar I can really see no dif- 


ference between it and my own, which cost five times the amount of the Collins 


Mr. Hazerton adds: 


atch.” 


“I have since purchased FIVE of these watches, at the request of friends, and those for whom they were 
intended are perfectly satisfied. Others are seeking for them, and I fancy that Mr. C, will find some difliculty 


in supplying the constantly-increasing demand.” 


t~ The regular price of the watch is $15, and others costing $20. These are superbly finished, and really 
superior to any article placed upon the market costing five times that sum. 


Orrice State Caritat Reporter, 42 and 44 J Street, Sacramento, Cat., July 15, 1868. 


Messrs. C. E. Collins & Co. : 


Gentlemen: Wells, Fargo & Co. delivered Watch and Chain, as per order; paid bill on presentation. The 
Watch and Chain give entire satisfaction, and several of my friends wish the same quality of watch and chain. 


One is the chief e 


itor of this paper, and two others are the publishers of this paper, and the others are for 


friends of mine, and by wearing your goods will make you a large sale in this city. I therefore wish you to 
send me seven watches and seven chains, of same quality as those you sent me, price paid you $15 for watch 
and $6 currency for chain. I return you the rr gh it may assist you in ascertaining the exact kind o 


goods sent me; the number of the watch sent 


8 66,982. If this order sent turne out as satisfactory as the first, 


we will give you a good editorial notice, and help you along as far as practicable. I send this order not for 


my benefit, but for yours and to accommodate my friends. 


porter,” Sacramento, California. 


Yours respectfully, 


end to E. K. Purers, Office of “ State Capital Re- 


E. K. Purrrs. 





A T. STEWART & CO. 
2 


offer an elegant assortment of 
FRENCH, ENGLISH, anp DOMESTIC 
CARPETING, 
AXMINISTER AND AUBUSSON CARPETS 
IN ONE PIECE. 


Also 
SATIN DAMASKS, BROCATEL TAPESTRIES, 
OF THE NEWEST PARIS STYLES, 

FOR CURTAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS, ETO. 
EMBROIDERED LACE CURTAINS, 
NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
CORNICES, GIMPS, TASSELS, &c., &c. 


Broapway AND TentH STREET. 
‘snaaine SATINS AND VELVETS, 


IN ALL THE NEW CHOICE SHADES, 
IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS, 
CUT ON THE BIAS, w Requirep. 
For Sate at Porvtar Prices. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broapway AND TENTH STREET. 








OR Black Worms and Pimples on the Face, 
use Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Order 
from Druggists, or Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 





KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR, VOL. II. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
INGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. The 
Invasion of the Crimea: Its Origin, and 
an Account of” its Progress down to the 
Death of Lord Raglan. By ALEXANDER 
Witiram Kinerake. With Maps and 
Plans. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per Vol. 





. . The polished diction and burnished style which 
first made their author famous are still maintained in 
this volume; and were the interest of the subject 
even less momentous, they would be eagerly read as 
specimens of a literary production of consummate 
skill.—Saturday Review. 

By a happy accident the author has acquired extra- 
per | opportunities and advantages for ascertain- 
ing and verifying the incidents of a remarkable epi- 
sode in history, with which the national honor is 
inextricably mixed up. He has shown himself willing 
to undergo any amount of personal sacrifice and re- 
sponsibility for the adequate performance of what, to 
him, is both a public and a ap a duty. He has in- 
stituted a careful survey of the localities; he has con- 
sulted and collected dispatches and correspondence 
without end; he has personally communicated with 
statesmen and warriors, with almost all the leading 
actors and many ofthe less prominent characters who 
have nat on the scene, and he has got together a 
mass of information perhaps unequaled in pari mate- 
ria for fullness, accuracy, interest, and variety—Fra- 
ser's Magazine. 





o2- Harper & Brorners will send the above Work 
by Mail, postave prepaid, to any part of the United 
ipt of tie Price 





EW AUTUMN GOODS 
FOR LADIES. 


ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broapway. 


lores BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO.’S 
NEW CLOTH PLATE 
for the Wureter & Witson Sewine Macuine, mak- 
ing the Wheeler and Wilson Stitch, alike on both 
shies of the fabric; the Grover & Baker Stitch, usin 
the thread directly from two spools without rewind- 
ing in the bobbin; and the Three Thread Ornament- 
al Stitch, by which the most exquisite embroidery is 
fabricated. Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 
571 Broadway, New York. 
Price of Plate, $1000. Sent on receipt of the price, 
or C.0.D 


L 








N EASY 
OF PROCURING A PIANO, 

MELODEON, OR ORGAN. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., No. 481 Broadway, will 
dispose of a few new and second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs, of five first-class makers, and take 
from $5 to $25 monthly until paid. Fifty new and 
second-hand instruments for rent, and rent applied if 
purchased; or for sale at bargains for cash. LIllus- 

trated Catalogues mailed for three cents. 


= — AGENTS — $75 to $200 per 

month, every where, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only$18, 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 f 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautifu 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the ‘‘ Elas- 
tic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cnt, and 
still the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearin, 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month an 
expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., or BOSTON, Mass. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by oth . 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, ulide#® 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 


POTtER & STYMUS, 
UPHOLSTERERS 








FURNITURE 


AND DECORATORS. 
623 anp 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ELLING’S DYSPEPSIA TABLETS. 
Pleasant to the taste. Relieve and cure Indi- 
gestion, Heartburn, and all weaknesses ofthe stom- 
ach. 50c. ay Box; sent, postage paid, on receipt of 
60c. Sold by druggists. S. G. WELLING, 571 B’dway. 


A YOUR GROCER 
FOR 
TIEMAN’S LAUNDRY BLUE. 


AS FLIETURES. 
JOHN HORTON & CO., ManuractuRERs, 
233 anD 235 Cana Street, New York, 
Opposite Earle’s Hotel. 
New Designs furnishe 
Private Dwellings, 











for Churches, Hotels, and | 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
| AUTUMN LIST OF BOOKS Just Reapy, 


KINGLAKE'S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea: Its Origin, and an Account of its Prog- 
ress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By ALEx- 
ANDER WituramM Kinenaxe. Vol. JL, just ready. 
With Maps and Plans. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per Vol. 


M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA. Cyclo- 
wedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
iterature. Prepared by the Rev. Joun M‘Cuintook, 
-D., and James Strona, 8.T.D. Vol. 1. now reauy. 

Royal $vo. Price per Vol., Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 v0; 
Half Morocco, $8 00. 


DRAPER'S CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun Wittiam Draper, M.D., 1.L.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Physivlogy in the Un 
versity of New York; Author of “A Treatise oa 
Human Physiology,” ‘A History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes. Vol. 1. just ready. Svo, Cloth, $3 50 per Vol. 

BULWER'’S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of Epwarp Bu.wer, Lory Lyrron. In Two 
Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 50, 

RANDALL'S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. First 
Principles of Popular Education and Public Instrue- 
tion. By S.S. Ranpat, Superintendent of Pubiic 
a of the City of New York. 12mo, Cloth, 


THE OPIUM HABIT. The Opium Habit, with Sug- 
gestions as to the Remedy. 12mo, Cloth, $1 76. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Noies, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book 
of Psalms. By Atsexr Barnes, Author of * Notes 
on the New Testament,” “Lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes, Vol. I. now ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION. The Second and Concluding Vul- 
ume of Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Re- 
bellion in the United States. By Atrrep H. Guern- 
sey and Henry LDEN. Complete in Two 
Volumes, with nearly Oue Thousand Lilustrations, 
Quarto, Cloth, $6 00 each, 


COMER’S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplitied. 
A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea. Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. Con- 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and Ilustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy; with numerous Examples, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nantical Al- 

manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled by Guo. 

N. Comer. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by WittiaM Smitu, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London, 

qoce Maps and Woodcuts, Large 12mo, Cloth, 


¥4 


NORDHOFF'S CAPE COD. Cape Cod and All Along 
Shore: Stories. By Cuarites Norpuorr. 120, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


MACE’S MOUTHFUL OF BREAD, The History oi 
a Mouthful of Bread: and its Effect on the Organiz:.- 
tion of Men and Animals. ByJran Maok. Trsii- 
lated from the Eighth French Edition by Mrs. A..- 
FRED Gatty. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

MACE’S SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. Tic 
Servants of the Stomach. By Jean Maok, Auth: 
of “The History of a Mouthful of Bread,” “ Hone 
Fairy Tales,” &c., &c. Reprinted from the Loud. 
oe Revised and Corrected. 12mo, Cloih, 


HELPS'S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spanis! 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His 
tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 
By Artuur Heirs. Complete in Four Volumes. 
Vol. IV. just published. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


BELLOWS'S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its 
New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868. By 
Henry W. Bettows. Vol. I. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


LOOMIS'S TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. A Treatise 
on Algebra. By Extas Loomis, LL.D., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College, 
and Author ofa ‘* Course of Mathematics.” Revised 
Edition. 8vo, Sheep, $2 00. 


LOOMIS'S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on Meteor- 
ology. With a Collection of Meteorological Tables. 
By Ex1as Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
ps4 a “Course of Mathematics.” 8vo, Sheep extra, 

2 00. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868, and a Map embracing Colored 
Routes of Travel in the above Countries. By W. 
PemsBrokE Ferringr. Seventh Year. Large 12mo, 
Leather, Pocket-Bopk Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversaffens in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on,a pew and Improved Method. In- 
tended_to accompany ‘‘Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers." By W. Pemsroxe Fetringe, Author of 
* Harper's Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 





HE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE MOONSTONE. By Wirxte Cotzins. With 
many Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Paper, $1 50, 


jg aE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. By 
Cuarues Lever, Author of “Maurice Tiernay, the 
Soldier of Fortune,” ‘‘Charles O'Malley, the irish 

“Dragoon,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE DOWER HOUSE. By Anniz Tuomas. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents, 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. By Miss M.E.Brappon. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? By Wut1am Buack. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


A LOST NAME. By J.S.Lz Fanv. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents, 


BRAKESPEARE;; or, The Fortunes Of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of “‘ Guy Livingstone,” &c, 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. Witb Illustrations by 
Gaston Fay. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. By a Bar- 
rister. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 








Harper & Broturrs will send any of the above 


works by mai, pustave paid, to any part of the United 
1 Stute no receipt of the price, 








: HARPER'S BAZAR 





[Ocroper 10, 1868, 











where.” “T'll bet you $25, 
said the Dem 
can't carry Kentucky !” 

— »—— 


Bopy awp Ravcenr. — 


E 


y was more than © 
raiment; but now the rai- 


ment is often a t deal 
more than the body in val- 
ue, and full five as 


much in circumference, 


—.—— 
“Biddy, did you put an 
in the coffee, to settle 
i “Yes, mum; I put in 
four; they were so WY 
had to use the more of 

them.” 

——_~—__—- 
Which letter of the alpha- 
bet, if ailing, would make 
an instrument used in har- 
vest-time? A sick L(sickle). 

—_—>————_ 


Some wags took a drunk- 
en fellow, placed him ‘in a . 
ween, ane waited to see the effect. After ashort.time the 
e 


H) 
\ I ir : 


CVS 
Evementary Pacss—Sheets of water. 

srvesve-velaeaniibahlieaiairenaties 
A Cauresz-Amerioan Pray—Burlingame. 

—_——e 


What is the difference between a schoolmaster and a rail- 
psa £ Senceonee ?—One trains the mind and the other minds 
e . “ ; 





Our friend F. E. Bust, who has just published a volume of 
"poetry," that has been widely reviewed, favorably and unfa- 
vorably, declares that there are three de of critical ex- 
pression—criticism, hyper-criticism, and viper-criticism. 


A city exquisite, having become agriculturally ambitious, 
went in search of a farm, and finding one for sale began to 
bargain for it. The seller mentioned, as one of the farm's rec- 
ommendations, that it had a very cold spring on it. “ Ah— 
aw |" said the fop, “I won't take it then, for I've heard that a 
cold spring ruined the crops last year, and I den't want a place 
with such a drawback upon it.” 


A fellow, anxious to see the Greece left his native village, 
and went to London, to gratify his curiosity. Upon his return 
his wife asked him what the Queen was like. ‘“ Loikh?" cried 
it . “Why, I ne’er was so cheated in my loife. What, 
don't think, Ma: t? Her arms are loike thoine and moine, 
although I have heard excisemen say a score of times her arms 
were ‘a lion and a unicorn.’” 











Would Eve have eaten apples in the Garden of Eden if they 
had beer seven dollars lye! arrel? Weexpect not. The state 
of ameare funds would not have justified any such extrava- 
gance. 


Ye who are ea the apple-dumplings and treacle of wealth 
poe E not forget thane who are cucking the herring-bones of 








about to the ef- 


NSHINE.—A canard has been flyin 
seized the moon, on ac- 


Aut Moo 
f¥ct that the authorities at Paris have 
count ofits being the parish Lanterne. 


ee s 
What is the difference between an anction and sea-sickness ? 
—One is the sale of effects, the other the effects of a sail. 


—_—_————— 
Why is an elephant forcibly running against al: 


tree like 
& ffaveler on a railroad ?—Because he gets his ecked. 





When Steeptea married his fifth wife he sent the usual notice 
to the papers, with the additio. ‘Ro be continued.” 
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A PROMISING BOY. 


are, Johnny, aren’t you?” 
me Fellow when I can Beat Ev’ 


Uncce, “Well, Johnny—why, what a Fine Fellow you 
Jounny (whose temper is uncertain). “No; 1 shall be a 
my Whip and Knock zu Down!’ 


We: 
HY 


4 |) 


Mrs, Brisket (about the Master's new 








A SATISFACTORY CHARACT ER. 


Bride). “Oh yes,.Mum, She come in.’ere Yesterday, 
Don’t know one J’int o’ Meat from another, Mum! 





,,Mum,. Bless Yer! a puffect Lady, Mum! 
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[Uncle speaks of Jounny in future as a“ singular child.” 














A VERY OLD HABIT. 
Cousin Lucy. “Lor, Henry, you don’t-mean to say you Smoke?” 


Cousin Henry. “Smoke! why, my dear Gal, I have smoked ever since I was a Boy!” 
Cousin Lucy. “What a long, long Time! How Tired you must be of it!” 


——— 

Tue Best HEAD-QUARTERS 
—Brains. 

—_—.——— 

Why are good resolutions. 
like fainting ladies? —Be- 
cause they want “carrying 

out.” 

; a 

MusImcIlaANS THAT NEVER 
FAIL TO DRaw—Mosquitoes, 

Benop Time—The back 
of.a clock. 

cae ; 

A Frorat Swett — The 
dande-lion—the lion that 
lambs are not afraid of. . 

————_—a>——— 

The leaves of the forest 
are ill-bred—they are always 
whispering in company. 

sates alee ce, 

Wuar's in A Name?—Four 
letters. 


—————_-————— 
Mosquitoes never trust, 
of course—they invariab], 
present their bills in 
vance, 
eas eT E 
Trenper—A law- 
of marriage. 


ad- 


“A Le 
yer’s prope 


A Faot.—A lady was de- 
terred the other day from 
eating a cucumber with the 
peel on, for fear of the rind- 
er-pest. 

Sone reee er nneree 

Fanoy Farmine—Harrow- 
ing up the feelings. 





When is a bow not a bow? 

—When it is a bow-knot. 
-_——~—- — 

A Frenchman, being hard 
up for a dinner, stole a pig. 
He was caught in the act, 
taken before a magistrate, 

: and called upon for his de- 
fense, when he thus delivered himself: ‘Oh, mon Dieu! 
steal ze pig? ‘ No, Sar, I never! ge you shall see. I tell ze 

1 


ig, will he go wiz me? He says, ‘Oui, oui!’ and zen I take 
bin. Is zat vat you call steal de pig, ven he go viz his own 
consent ?” 





“TI fear,” said a country curate to his flock, ‘when I ex- 
plained to you in my last charity sermon that philanthropy was 
the loverof our species, you must have understood me to say 

ie, which may account for the smallness of the collection. 
You will prove, I hope, by your present contribution, that you 
are no longer laboring under the same mistake.” 





A Fez Common to Every Bopy—Coffee. 
piss niobate eR cP 


Why is chicken pie like a gunsmith’s shop ?—Because it con- 
tains fowl-in-pieces. 


ptiecictasn antec 
THE MOST ENDURING TRESSES—Fortresses. 
A waggish spendthrift recently said: ‘Five years ago I was 
not worth a cent in the world; now see where I am through 
my own exertions!” ‘Well, where are you?” ‘Why, I owe 





ii} . more than $3000." 


—_—_—_—_——S 
Which times are the best ?—Meal-times. 
An advertisement in the London Times seriously announces 
a new song, with the modest request, ‘‘Oh, give me back but 
terday !” A companion to the above, ‘‘Oh, could = spare 
morrow?” is in the preparation, to be afterward followed b 
the sequel lyric of ‘* You haven't got such a thing as next wee! 
» about you, have you?” 





Bru or tut PLay—William Shakspeare. 
—_—_—— - 


Little Julia L——’s mother lay very ill, and the sweet child 
having heard some one say that “‘ perhaps mamma would die,” 
went in great grief to the bed, to ask if it were so. When her 
mamma replied that she might die and leave her dear little 
girl, the poor child, in the midst of her sobs, said: ‘Then, 
a, when you are dead I am afraid I shall play on Sun- 

y " > 





Tue most COMMON LACE IN THE MetrRoPoLis—Popu-lace. 
Fecal 


eee eee, 
The longest line in existence must be the telegraph line, for 
it extends from pole to pole. 


—_—_—_—_ 
Who can speak all languages ?—Echo. 








Body wiz 














CAUGHT BY THE TIDE--AN APPEAL TO CHARITY. 
LoveLy HELEN. “Oh, won’t a Single Gentleman come and take Me off!” 








